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THe COVER, by John MacLeod 
Associates, symbolizes teaching of the 
Three Rs. That the schools do teach 
the Three Rs, plus a great deal more, 
is shown in Dr. Hubbard’s article. 
Next month’s cover: Today's schools 
teach vocational education. 


“THe visit of thousands of teachers 
connected with the NEA [see page 
406], writes Benjamin Cohen, As- 
sistant Secretary-general, Department 
of Public Information of the UN, 
“has been a true highlight in the 
activities at the United Nations head- 
quarters. They left with us the feel- 
ing that they now realize, better than 
ever before, their vital role in pro- 
moting world understanding and co- 
operation in the building of stable 
peace. I hope they carried away a 
feeling of the high sense of mission 
which pervades our work for the 
peoples of the world.” 


Mr. Merrill felt that the ‘“absolute- 
ly true” episode involving his teacher 
“just had to be written down.’ We're 
sure you'll agree. See page 413. 


Is THERE a relationship between 
school cost and achievement? 


How can you help students im- 
prove their behavior at assemblies? 

Wuat makes for a successful teach- 
ers meeting? 


How can a highschool drama club 
use the talents of every member? 


Wuart does research say about the 
teaching of handwriting? 
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Meet the “train crew” 
that doesnt ride your train! 








Riding along on the train you may catch glimpses of men at work 
out on the tracks or at stations. These men, even though they aren’t 
riding on the train with you, are really part of the “‘train crew” — 
contributing to the safety and comfort you enjoy. 





Here’s one of these men whom you won't 
even see. He’s sitting at a Centralized Traffic 
Control board, on which the position of each 
train is shown by electric lights. By pushing 
buttons or moving levers, he sets signals and 
throws switches, maybe a hundred miles or 
more away, so that your train may pass 
others in safety and without delay. 


Boot d-_| 
\ ~ ah, ae 
After the train has reached its destination, 
still other men have their work to do. The 
engine is taken off for servicing and made 
ready for the return trip. The cars go to the 
coach yard for cleaning, inside and out. Then, 
when all is ready, they are made up once 


again into trains to serve other passengers 
on other journeys. 





All along the line there are other men per- 
forming special services. Some work on the 
tracks to keep them level and smooth. Others 
inspect the train as it passes or as it stops at 
certain stations. These sharp-eyed guardians of 
your safety check the brakes, wheels, bearings, 
couplers and other moving parts to make sure 
that everything is in top-notch working order. 





Ns ted 


Skilled people in shops, offices and stations, 
and all along the line—as well as on the trains 
—work together not only to carry the com- 
merce of the country but also to meet your 
individual transportation needs, comfortably 
and economically —over lines built and main- 
tained by the railroads without expense to 
the taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 14. 
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War Brides Speak at UN Program 


THE International Relations class 
at our school invited war brides 
who live in this area to present an 
assembly program for United Na- 
tions Day. Our speakers gave us a 
vivid mental picture of their home- 
lands as well as their reactions to 
the United States. 

—EDWYNA F. CONDON, president, 
International Relations Club, 
Maryville [Mo.] Junior-senior High- 
school [Z. F. Pfost, instructor]. 


Publicize Your Physical 
Education Program 


Use wellplanned demonstrations 
between halves of football and 
basketball games to present a bal- 
anced picture of the total physical- 
education program in grades one 
thru 12. 

—TAYLOR DODSON, adviser in phys- 
ical education, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


Decreasing Failures 
AFTER your students are ac- 
quainted in the fall, reseat them so 
that a good student sits near one 
or two who are below average. 
Allow a 20-minute conference ses- 

[Continued on page 389] 
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Wide Support of UN Indicated 


The United States Committee for United Nations Day 
is comprised of important national organizations which sup- 
port the concept of the UN. Each year member organiza- 
tions are asked to indicate their intention to sponsor UN Day 
[October 24]. There are 126 such organizations this year. 


Faith in and support of the United Nations as a deter- 
mined and promising effort to promote peace is declared 
by President Eisenhower in his United Nations Day procla- 
mation. The proclamation reads, in part: 


“Whereas the United Nations represents man's most 
determined and promising effort to save humanity from the 
scourge of war and to promote conditions of peace and 
wellbeing for all nations; and 


“Whereas this government believes that the United Na- 
tions deserves our continued firm support and that its suc- 
cess depends not only on the support given it by its mem- 
bers but equally on that of the peoples of the member coun- 
Lc; Lan 


“Now, therefore, 1, Dwight D. Eisenbower, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby urge the citi- 
zens of this nation to observe Sunday, October 24, 1954, 
as United Nations Day with community programs that will 
demonstrate their faith in and support of the United Na- 
tions and create a better public understanding of its aims, 
achievements, and problems. [See page 461 for a list of 
helpful materials. | 


I call also upon the officials of the federal, state, and 
local governments, the United States Committee for United 
Nations Day, representatives of civic, educational, and 
religious organizations, agencies of the press, radio, tele- 
vision, and motion pictures, as well as all citizens to co- 
Operate in appropriate observance of the day thruout our 
country... .” 


When a subcommittee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America made a comprehensive 
study of UNeEsco and the accusations concerning it, the 
subcommittee found that the charges could be divided into 
four groups: [1] that UNEsco advocated world govern- 
ment; [2] that it advocated subversion or communism; [3] 
that it advocated atheism; and [4] that it was a sort of 
worldwide WPA with the American taxpayer being forced 
to foot some huge bill for the sole benefit of other nations. 


“But when we looked into these specific charges, we 
found them basically without substance,” says the Chamber 
of Commerce report. “We looked for evidence and could 
not find it. A number of quotations have been offered at 
times to prove these specific points. Yet the subcommittee 
found that in some cases these were misquotations, in others 
they were parceled together from different pages and pre- 
sented as a whole, while in still others they were quota- 
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News and Trends 


tions from opinions published by but not endorsed by 
UNEsco. The subcommittee felt that UNEsco had not exer- 
cised sufficient care in selecting its material for publication 
but that no evidence had been produced from these pub- 
lications to support any of the above charges.” 


As a result of the subcommittee’s report, the delegates 
to the 42nd annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
unanimously adopted a policy supporting UNEsco, and en- 
couraged other groups to take a new look at aspects of our 
foreign policies and to make the results of their inquiries 
known to Congress and the public. 


Copies of the statement on UNesco are available from 
Chamber of Commerce headquarters, 1615 H St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 10¢. Quantity discounts. 


Sixteen States on Honor Roll 


Sixteen states, as of August 31, were on the honor roll for 
achievements in the campaign for NEA life members. Those 
which have achieved their 1957 goals are: New Mexico, 
Louisiana; their 1955 goals: District of Columbia, Minne- 
sota, West Virginia; their 1954 goals: Arizona, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Texas, Vermont, Wyoming. 


Each of these 16 states has enrolled at least a few members 
beyond the goal year noted. New Mexico has almost twice 
its 1957 goal. 


Represent the US at Geneva 


Martha Shull, Portland, Oregon, public-school teacher and 
former member of the NEA Executive Committee, and 
Wayne Reid, Assistant Commissioner and Director, Di- 
vision of State and Local School Systems, US Office of Edu- 
cation, represented the US at the 17th International Con- 
ference on Public Education in Geneva, Switzerland, July 
5-13. The invitation to attend the conference sponsored by 
UNEsco and the International Bureau of Education came 
from the US State Department. 


Book Week Theme Chosen 


Slogan for Book Week this year [November 14-20] is 
“Let’s Read.’’ Write to Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 
53rd St., New York 19, for list of materials for celebrating 
the week. 


Enrolment Upturn Continues 


US schools and colleges will enrol an estimated 38 million 
students during 1954-55, according to a survey conducted 
annually by the US Office of Education. Elementary-school 
enrolments will be 1,473,000 pupils, or 5.6% over last 
year ; highschools will increase by 219,000 students, or 3% ; 
colleges and universities will enrol about 89,000 more stu- 
dents than in 1953-54. The enrolment increase now taxing 
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elementary schools will hit colleges and. universities by 
1959-60, says the Office of Education report. 


“ Approximately 720,000 public elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school classrooms and related facilities will be 
needed during the next five years,” the report continues. 
“About 50,000 classrooms will be provided this year.” 


Summer Study Abroad Offered 


Fulbright awards for summer study abroad in 1955 in- 
clude seminars in France for teachers of French and in 
Italy for teachers of the classics. October 15 is deadline 
for applications. For details write US Office of Education, 
Division of International Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


New UMT Plan Proposed 


Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson has thrown his 
weight behind a new military manpower plan which is aimed 
at military duty for “all qualified young men” followed by 
compulsory service in a new reserve setup. 


School Law Group Forming 


An association of those concerned with legal problems in 
education is in process of organization. Eligible for mem- 
bership are professors of educational administration, instruc- 
tors in school law, administrative law, and municipal law; 
practitioners in the fields of law and education. There are 
now over 200 members. 


The new organization is the outgrowth of a conference 
on school law sponsored jointly by Duke University and the 
Cooperative Project in Educational Administration June 15- 
17 at Duke. For information write Madaline K. Remmlein, 
1500 Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


New Hearings Open on 
Federal Aid to School Construction 


A special subcommittee of the House Education and 
Labor Committee has scheduled public hearings on the 
need for federal aid to school construction for October 6-8. 
Chaired by Representative Carroll D. Kearns [R-Pa.], the 
hearings are aimed at gathering uptodate facts on the nation- 
wide necessity for federal assistance in building schools. 
Witnesses will include spokesmen for NEA and other prin- 
cipal educational organizations. Portions of the hearings 
may be televised. 


Previous to the hearings, a Congressional panel composed 
of subcommittee members will discuss the construction 
problem with educators as one feature of the National Con- 
ference on Rural Education, October 4-6. 


Korean Vets’ Training Period Extended 


President Eisenhower recently signed Public Law 610, 
allowing Korean War veterans three years after discharge 
in which to enrol and eight years after discharge in which 
to complete a course of training under Public Law 550. 
Disabled veterans will be allowed up to 13 years after dis- 
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charge to complete their training on the basis of a Veterans 
Administration determination that they were prevented 
entering or completing their training because of some 
disability. 


Educational Reporting Service Formed 


A group of Southern editors and educators has estab- 
lished the Southern Educational Reporting Service, with 
Virginius Dabney, editor of the Richmond [Virginia] 
Times Dispatch, as head. 


Aim of the organization is to provide public-school ad- 
ministrators and other community leaders with objective 
information on community problems and developments that 
may arise in the wake of last spring's Supreme Court deci- 
sion against racial segregation in the public schools. 


Individual Liberties Studied 


The League of Women Voters of the USA is conducting 
a major study of individual liberties in the US. Decision to 
undertake the project came because of the upsurge of public 
feeling on the subject and the need for a ‘‘climate of cour- 
age’, says Mrs. John G. Lee, League president. 


At the same time, the Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fund, founded by the League some years ago, is preparing 
materials in the field of individual liberties and enlisting na- 
tional organizations for a community-level effort in citizen 
education in individual rights and responsibilities. 


November 11 Becomes Veterans Day 


From now on, November 11 will be celebrated as Veterans 
Day instead of Armistice Day in order to honor American 
service veterans of all wars. President Eisenhower signed the 
bill on June 1 authorizing the change. 


Late Report on Life Memberships 


There were 280 new NEA life members during the 
period of July 14 thru August 19. [See page 452.] 


West Virginia Locals Advance 


All local associations in West Virginia eligible to affiliate 
with the NEA have done so, and in addition all have re- 
ported the formal adoption of the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram of the NEA. 


National Book Committee Formed 


The National Book Committee, a citizens’ group, has 
been formed to help keep books free from restraint and to 
encourage people to read them. The committee includes 
publishers, lawyers, business men, educators, and authors. 
Object of the committee is to see to it that books are made 
available to all, that they are kept free from restraint, and 
that they are read, so that citizens may understand the com- 
plex issues of today and see current crises in perspective. 
George N. Shuster, president of Hunter College in New 
York City, is chairman of the group. 
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[Continued from page 386] 
sion once or twice a week when the 
small groups can discuss and try 
to clear up any class-related prob- 
lems. 

The slower learners are eager to 
receive help, and the better stu- 
dents get much satisfaction out of 
being at least partly responsible 
for others. I have found that this 
device decreases failure and adds 
enthusiasm to the day’s work. 

—H. JEANNE TANNER, Washington, 
D. C. 


Club Activities Enrich 
Curriculum 


ORGANIZING clubs’ for above- 
average students is one way to pro- 
vide an enriched learning program. 
Our school has had success with a 
Young Explorers’ Club, “to help 
boys and girls explore the wonders 
of the world about them.’”’ Member- 
ship is open to pupils in grades four 
thru six who show interest and 
aptitude in science. 

Each club member keeps a record 
of his observations, reading, and 
experience in the science areas. At 
the weekly meetings (12:30 to 1 
PM) various members give oral re- 
ports. Parents whose professions 
range from soil agronomy to elec- 
trical engineering have been guest 
speakers at meetings. 

—THEODORE  SCHOR, 
Holmes Marshall 
Brunswick, N. J. 


principal, 


School, New 


Cooperative Effort 


WHENEVER one of our first-grade 
teachers makes a ditto sheet for seat 
work, she runs off enough for the 
other first-grade rooms too. This 
gives every class much greater 
variety of study material. 

—MARILYN LEROY, Cato, N. Y., in 
Central Ideas. 


Preserving Autumn Foliage 


BEAUTIFUL autumn leaves can be 
preserved indefinitely by using the 
following method: Place a leaf on 
rather heavy paper, then cover 
evenly with strips of scotch tape 
that overlap slightly to exclude the 
air. When this is done, cut around 
the outline of the leaf leaving a 
narrow margin of the paper. The 
leaves will retain their color and 
add a bright note to any classroom. 

—GRACE ROXBURY, Solon Road, 
Solon, Ohio. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


An idea we hope you find interesting and helpful 





Stamp Collecting 


HOW TO UTILIZE AS NEW TEACHING AID 


A real American hobby— stamp collecting—encircles an estimated 10 million boys 
and girls. Based on 8 years’ experience, Juanita H. Hughes of Oklahoma City 
gives, below, value of schools linking in with this interest 


In hobby of stamp col- 
lecting are many situ- 
ations involving use of 
numbers .. Stamps ex- 
pose child to world-wide postal rates. 
From this child picks up foreign terms 
and valuations.. Forming a Stamp 
Bank Club to buy stamps requires 
use of simple bookkeeping with 
debit-credit columns and separate 
record sheet for each member. Also 
teaches business-like methods. 


Study-skills in reading increase. Child 
turns to stamp handbook for help in 
classifying and to atlas and 
reference books for desired 
and necessary information. 


. 
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WHEN YOU'RE HOME after a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 





Child enjoys the research 
that stamps invite. It’s fun 
to center on topical subject. 
Stamps depict animal, 
plant, bird-life. They com- 
memorate authors, artists, scientists. 
They record historic flights, expedi- 
tions, explorations. 


Visit to post office is natural outcome, 
And is an aid in social studies. 


Booklet: postaGE sTAMPS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 1847-1953 opens up fine, thrilling 
new avenues to learning. 211 pages. 
With descriptive detail and infor- 
mation. Over 600 reproductions of 
stamps. Just write to U. Ss. GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 65c¢ postpaid. 
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NOW, Monroe folding Banquet Tables, at no extra [= ¥-@ fal) =. ae 7 -O- 1) = 


cost, are offered with completely finished tops, 


highly resistant to most serving hazards. 
be USED WITHOUT TABLE CLOTHS, 


May 
if desired. 


Also available in Formica and Ornacel special 


color and pattern ‘types. 


Write for catalog with 


direct factory prices and discounts to educational 


and religious institutions, clubs, lodges, etc. 
MONROE CO., 36 Church Street, Colfax, 





CLINTO 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 








If is is a position in 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 
706 South Fourth Street 


lowa 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
the Midwest. West or 
Enroll Now. 
Clinton, lowa 





ANNOUNCING e READERS 
The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC SERIES “W rite 


Grades 1-8 McSwain - Ulrich - Cooke ¢ This feature of THe JourNat is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
A NEW visualized approach leads pupils to discover and and opinions expressed here are those 


of the writers and not necessarily of 


understand number relationships and processes the NEA. 


Clear step-by-step learning Thanks from Korea 


THIs is to acknowledge that the 
Federation has lately completed dis- 
tributing to educators in Korea, the 
An abundance of practice cloth you graciously contributed 

thru NEA last year. 
Built-in problem-solving techniques First priority was given to teach- 
ers in the most severely war-stricken 
areas and then to those under the 
potential threat of the communist 
guerrillas in the remote areas. 

Recipient teachers were instruct- 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS ed to take a photograph without 


delay in the very suit and submit 
: Bie : 3 p with a letter of thanks to be sent to 
Chicago, Illinois — Summit, New Jersey — Palo Alto, California inti Minus tanitienn of tack 
of transportation and inconvenient 
geographical circumstances, this has 
been hard to do. Most of the teach- 
ers found it necessary to travel many 


THE MOST EASILY UNDERSTOOD miles on foot to find a tailor or 
PHONETIC METHOD IN USE photographer. 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD An abundant amount of gifts has 


poured into Korea from the people 
of the free nations. Yet, I am quite 
It helps the teacher by supplying phonetic ma- convinced that the cloth has been 


. } Pog terials prepared on a scientific basis, simple enough one of those which caused the keen- 
; for even a first grader, but usable (and used) in ‘ie : 

for thousands “ 2 f every grade. “You have captured the game-work est appreciation deep in our hearts. 

J ? idea in a fascinating series of effective steps. I like 


of teachers af Phonovisual Method better than any phonetic Certainly your warmhearted and 


teaching materials I have encountered.”—MARY pure love extended to us will re- 
DeKOKER, Supervisor, Elementary Adjustment 


when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine! | Services, Chicago Public Schools. — main forever in the minds ol 


Sequential development—without 
gaps 


Cumulative reviews and tests 


Write for a descriptive circular 


Dallas, Texas — Atlanta, Georgia 








by Schoolfield and Timberlake 


Korean teachers as a tie of comrade- 
Three generations of teachers know from ee! ship between the two nations. 
experience what we mean by “Happy Dol- Hox: coated mac 
lars.” T.C.U. provides 10-Way Protection —KI YONG CHOO, secretary general, 
for teachers at a cost of less than a nickel Korean Federation of Education 
a day. aR a 
” Z ae ¢ Be 
The coupon below is our only ‘Agent’. When j Associations 
you mail us the coupon, we send you the 
facts and let you decide. T.C.U. must have 
more to offer you in protection, in fair settle- é lad ANE Diane: 
ment of claims, and in speed * | I aM glad to have had a part in 
of getting “Happy Dollars” - the Overseas Teacher Fund project 
* For polagiecly. of a of providing clothing for Korean 
mind, make sure that you, be cooend qroters and yy | classmates wrote a teachers. 
too, will have “Happy Dol- words on the cha oarc rom dictation, without study. 


I prepared an analysis of all the 
wwirsiyats jars” in time of need. The peed . 
1899 coupon brings you all the 


information sent back on the re- 
facts. Mail today. Classroom Unit (Method Book and wall charts) ~.$4.95 


Individual Unit (Method Book and small charts) —_ 3.00 ceipts from teachers in Korea 
Diagnostic Spelling Test (5 les, wi c 
~— TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS —— ent ella ares ct (grade level, subjects taught, num- 
306 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. Sec 


t 
. ar, Say, Do, “ons s . . 
: , : Ro 2 eee Se we ; ber of students) , and this, together 
} Without obligation, send me complete infor- 25 or more, each : 
j mMetion about “Happy Dollars’ from T.C.U. 
i] 
L 
1 
i 
! 


Receipts from Korea 


Phonovisual Materials 


4 No C.0.D.’s.; no charge accounts except to schools with addresses to be used in writing 
10-Way Protection. . v : : ° ° ‘ 
to these teachers, was printed in ou 

PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. teachers club bulletin. 
Department NA P. O. Box 5625 —DOROTHY O. VEGTER, 53-54 chair- 
| Washington 16, D. C. [Continued on page 464] 
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(uly D ITTO has 3 duplicatou PRICED FOR THE SCHOOL FIELD 


TO HELP TEACHERS 


A DITTO DUPLICATOR turns hours of work into minutes 
of fun. You can make 120 bright copies a minute 

of anything typed, written or drawn—maps, bulletins, 
tests, drawings, instruction sheets—for as little as a 
tenth of a cent a copy—and in up to 5 colors at once. 
Imagine how much faster you’ll do your work, how 
much better you’ll teach and how much brighter 

your pupils will be as you are forever free from hours 
of tedious copying. DITTO is so simple to operate— 
you need no previous experience. Just snap the master 
you’ve typed or written, on any of these three 

low priced DITTO duplicators and out come up to 
300 clear bright copies. Use any weight paper or card 
stock in standard sizes. Let a DITTO duplicator 

help you teach better. Mail the coupon today! 


DITTO. 
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D-1] Low priced automatic electric. Just press a switch 
x and out come bright copies, 2 per second! 





0 10 America's most popular school duplicator. Hand- 
é operated, the economy model DITTO. 





0-15 Deluxe duplicator, smartly styled. Extra features include 
counter cover that becomes a receiving tray, functional design. 








& NEW DITTO 
WORKBOOKS 


.-- for reproduction on liquid machines. 


An outstanding DITTO Service! Every book 
contains DITTO Master sheets, each 
ready for duplicating up to 300 
copies. Covers most subjects you 
teach for every grade, even beginners. 
Developed by outstanding educators. 
Each $3.25. Write for titles. 
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MAIL THIS NOW for brighter classes, easier teaching. 
DITTO, INC., 652 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please send: 

(_] Literature on DITTO Duplicators. 

(J Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me. 

([] FREE: DITTO Workbooks Catalog and Sample Lessons. 


. 


: Name 
School 
. Address 











MERICANA 


It’s easy to understand why teachers and librarians every- 
where prefer The Encyclopedia AMERICANA! Ameri- 
can in point of view . . . universal in scope . . . this fine 
encyclopedia provides schools and libraries with easy-to- 
understand, comprehensive information students need 
to meet the exacting demands of modern education. 
Intensive revision over the past five years under an imagi- 
native and forceful editorial policy has resulted in more 
than 20,000 completely reset pages . .. many NEW, easy- 
to-read maps ... comprehensive bibliographies and 
glossaries of technical terms ... and more than 2,000 
NEW pages of illustrations, many in full color..- 


WwW: Americana Corporation 


Three thousand NEW articles have been added, includ- 
ing an illustrated series of 15 articles on Plants and Plant 
Science; an outstanding 268-page article on the United 
States; fascinating new studies on Mexico, Korea, Spain 
and South Africa. Hundreds of NEW biographies of 
prominent living people; thousands of NEW census en- 
tries; unique features such as the “Stories of the Cen- 


turies,” all combine to make the 1954 edition the best 
in AMERICANA’s 125-year history! 


Send for your complimentary copy of our 36-page 
illustrated booklet. Write for it today! Dept. 201 
School and Library Div., Americana Corporation. 


e 2 West 45 Street « New York 36, N. Y. 
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Lyman (“Red”) Daniells starts out on a day of test driving at General Motors Proving 
Ground, Milford, Michigan. “Red” has driven more than a million test-miles. 


‘“Here’s how I know a real pro’s at the wheel,” 


says Lyman (“Red”) Daniells, Ace GM Test Driver 


“It’s easy for us professionals to tell a real driver 
when we see one. 


“And don’t think it’s a matter of age, either. A lot of 


young drivers have their Dads beaten a mile when 
it comes to skillful car handling. 


“No — we tell an expert by the easy way he makes 
that car of his do what it was designed and engi- 
neered to do—and that’s operate smoothly and safely, 
yes, and comfortably, at normal driving speeds. 


“Every time we see someone cowboy a car in traffic, 
cutting in and out of lanes, playing hopscotch on 
throttle and brake—well, frankly, we shudder. 


“That kind of driver’s not in the same league with a 
real pro who’s always matching his speed to road 
and traffic conditions — spots trouble from far away 


— rarely has to sock his brakes — lets his engine do 
most of his braking for him. 


“When you come right down to it, good driving is 
common-sense driving. Show-offs don’t belong on 


the road any more than they do on the Proving 
Ground.” 


This series of driving hints is presented in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET e¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE ¢« BUICK 
CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER « GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issue of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines, and Boys’ Life are available upon request. Write General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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The Importance of Memorizing 


LICE FREEMAN PALMER-—one of the 

best and most loved teachers—used to tell 
her underprivileged children in the slums the 
way to find happiness. There were three 
things to do each day: to learn a line of beauti- 
ful poetry or scripture; to observe something 
beautiful and if possible to share it with 
others; to do something to help another, with 
no thought of credit or recognition. Mrs. 
Palmer’s plan called upon the child for in- 
terest, attention, will, memory. It is the habit 
of memorizing we wish here to emphasize. 

From the earliest days of babyhood the 
mind is being stocked with impressions which 
will color the whole of life. As the child grows, 
memory reaches the level of consciousness but 
is at first haphazard. Then comes the period 
of conscious deliberate learning. This learn- 
ing is attached first to interest, later to will, 
which must come to control interest in any 
welleducated person. ‘The child comes into his 
real selfhood only in proportion as he learns 
to take charge of what goes into his own mind. 
The progress of the child’s education is meas- 
ured by the degree to which he brings his in- 
terest under the control of his will. 

Mere memory is not thinking, but there can 
be no thinking without memory. In the begin- 
ning memory takes hold of the names of ob- 
jects, words, numbers. For example, for every 
new word he wishes to command, the child 
must fix in memory three things—a sense, a 
sound, and a symbol. Leave out any one of 
these three, and the process is incomplete. If 
the basic tools are not thoroly mastered, learn- 
ing is impeded and soon arrested. ‘The de- 
liberate effort to learn something daily is a 
life-long need. 

Reading is better taught today than ever 
before. Children read widely, as the huge sale 
of children’s books and encyclopedias amply 
testifies, but it is not enough merely to en- 
courage much reading. The development of 
taste is also important. This can come only by 


the study of literature in its real sense—the 
appreciation of the true and beautiful things 
which are our common heritage. The best of 
these can be appreciated only by being learned 
by heart and recited over and over until their 
hidden meanings become plain. 

School children once memorized many 
meaningless facts and recited lessons by re- 
peating authors’ words. This did not teach 
discrimination, and there was properly a re- 
volt against it. But has not the trend away 
from memorizing gone too far? Should there 
not be a firm core of minimum essentials 
which every normal child, who has finished 
say the sixth grade, can command with abso- 
lute accuracy and with ease and joy? 

Try testing for yourself any child in the 
sixth or seventh grade to discover what the 
content of his mind is. Is he sure of the num- 
ber combinations? What does he know of the 
history of his country and the geography of 
the world? What poems can he recite from 
memory with appreciation? Has he begun to 
take charge of his own mind? 

In 1910, before the trend away from mem- 
orizing had gone so far as now, the great 
psychologist William James made the follow- 
ing observation in his Talks to Teachers: 
“The excesses of old-fashioned verbal mem- 
orizing and the immense advantages of ob- 
ject teaching in the earlier stages of culture, 
have perhaps led those who _ philosophize 
about teaching to an unduly strong reaction; 
and learning things by heart is now probably 
somewhat too much despised. For, when all 
is said and done, the fact remains that verbal 
material is, on the whole, the handiest and 
most useful material in which thinking can 
be carried on. I should say, therefore, that 
constant exercise in verbal memorizing must 
still be an indispensable feature in all sound 
education.” 


Soy Elen Morgan, EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


Out of tragedy comes heroism. 

Man’s greatest need is to learn. 

Thinking is everyone’s business. 

The tide turns when it is lowest. 

To think is to grow, and in growing we live. 

The only thing one gets for nothing 1s nothing. 

A beautiful behavior is the finest of the fine arts. 

No cause is served well that is not served critically. 
One who does less than his best is killing part of himself. 
Physical and social growth cannot take the place of mind 


training. 


Ce el od 


Unless there is democracy in the small community, there 


will be little in the nation. 


The height of one’s attainments depends largely upon how 


long he can continue to grow. 

One becomes a person 1m proportion to his conscious and 
discriminating sense of values. 

What the automatic drive is to the auto, unified dues are 
to our professional organizations. 

More than half the working people of America today are 
employed at jobs that did not exist 50 years ago. 


Thirty Years of NEA Membership Growth 


Tue growth of NEA membership furnishes an in- 
teresting study. One must make allowance for the 
fact that in earlier years members were often counted 
twice since they were not dropped from the roll for 
some months beyond the period covered by their 
dues, whereas currently only those are counted who 
actually paid dues for the given year. From 1857 thru 
1935 the count was made on December 31; since then, 
on May 31 each year. NEA dues were increased from 
$2 to $3 in 1945-46 and from $3 to $5 in 1948-49. 

Year Total 


Increase Year Total Increase 


1925 158,103 19,247 1940 203,429 1,747 
1926 170,053 11,950 1941 211,191 7,762 
1927 181,350 11,297 1942 217,943 6,752 
1928 193,145 11,795 1943 219,334 1,391 
1929 205,678 12,533 1944 271,847 52,513 


1930 216,188 10,510 1945 331,605 59,758 
1931 220,149 3,961 1946° 340,973 9,368 
1932 207,418 —12,731 1947 386,643 45,670 
1933 189,173 —18,245 1948 441,127 54,484 
1934 187,645 — 1,528 1949 427,527 —13,600 


1935 190,944 3,299 1950 453,797 26,270 
1936 165,448 —25,496 1951 465,266 11,469 
1937 181,228 15,780 1952 490,968 25,702 
1938 195,605 14,377 1953 516,463 25,495 
1939 201,682 6,077 1954 561,708 45,245 
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A Prayer for Speakers 
Henry Hitr CRrAngE, noted Detroit preacher, once 
went to fill his son’s pulpit. The son (according to 
Dr. Crane) introduced his father with this prayer: 


God fill his mouth with worthwhile stuff; 
And nudge him when he’s said eriough. 


Threefold Training 


THERE can be no education without training. The 
mind finds its strength in specific skills, which are 
carefully established and then perfected thru drill 
and use. We need to know, and learning to know fol- 
lows certain laws which good teachers understand. 
We must also feel, and feeling plays a much larger 
part in the life of the mind than many realize. We 
must also will, and learning to will requires practice 
in forming purposes and holding to them in the face 
of distraction. It involves bringing the body under 
the control of the mind. Let us not underemphasize 
feeling and willing. 


All-star NEA Builders 


THis month we are publishing the names of only 
those All-star NEA Builders who have added one or 
more new life members to their achievement since the 
list was prepared for the September JOURNAL. The list 
below covers the record thru July 31, 1954. The total 
number of life members on the rolls as of July 31 is 
8663. Let each life member endeavor to recruit one or 
more new life members before American Education 
Week. [Each star y% indicates that the individual has 
recruited 10 NEA life members; each circled star © 
50 NEA life members.] 


Alice W. Arden [Ga.] % & *& 32 
Margaret Boyd [Ohio] *% %& & *& 43 
Ruth A. Broom [Ill.] % 13 
W. G. Byers [N. C.] *% 11 
David J. Conley [Calif.] %* 10 
Mildred Cook [Texas] % 16 
Glen M. Cree [Ind.] #% 12 OOOx 363 
Elmer Crowley [Idaho] * *% 26 Edna Mundt [Wash.] @ 51 
George H. Deer [La.] OO %&& x Robert G. Neil [Tenn.] *% 10 

146 Mary F. Noecker [Mich.] % 15 
Mary DeLong [Va.] *% *% 26 W. B. O'Donnell [N. Mex.] #% 11 
Samuel Dixon [Md.] %& % 21 Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] *%* %& % 35 
Mary Fowler [N. Dak.] % %& %& * 43 Palmer Petteway [Fla.] % % 28 
Earl C. Funderburk [N. C.] %& % 23 Carroll R. Phillips [Ind.] #% 13 
Audrey S. Graham [Pa.] @@ % % 121 Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] @ % 64 
Edward M. Gurr [Ariz.] %& %& *% 34 Louese Phillips [Mo.] *% * *% 33 
Ruth Hamilton [New York] %& %& 26 Carolyn A. Pohl [N. J.] % 16 
Joy Hamrin [S. Dak.] *% 14 Lena Porreca [N. J.] © 52 
Beatrice Burns Harvey [W. Va.] @@ J. Howard Quick [lll.] *% 12 

105 Willie C. Ray [Ky.] % 11 
Myrtle Hembree [Texas] * #& %#&% 45 Helen K. Ryan [Ill.] Ox 69 
Barton K. Herr [lll.] %& % 29 Didio B. Salas [N. Mex.] *% 14 
V.L. Hershey [S. Dak.] % 14 F.L. Schlagle [Kans.] % & & %& 45 
Josephine Hokanson [Minn.] *% 18 Martha A. Shull [Ores.] OO & & 129 
Joseph Kise [Minn.] © 58 May C. Smith [N. J.] % 13 
Josephine Koogler [N. Mex.] ##% 31 John Starie [N. H.] # ee 31 
Josephine Kremer [Minn.] * 12 Ewald Turner [Ores.] #& 13 
Velma Linford [Wyo.] w & 25 Mary Van Horn [Ind.] % 10 
Esther March [Ohio] *%& % 24 : 
RB. Marston [D. C.] # 15 Alan E. Wheaton [Ohio] % 15 
Gertrude E. McComb [Ind.] ## 22 Arnold W. Wolpert [Calif.] * 19 
Mildred McCormick [La.] #& #& %&#% 43 Helen W. Wood [Ohio] * 12 


Clifford D. Mignerey [Conn.] % % % 39 
Winona Montgomery [Ariz.] % %& *% 39 
Grace C. Moore [Del.] * 12 

Joy Elmer Morgan [D. C.] @ % 67 

W. 1. Morris [N. C.] Ox 63 

Corma A. Mowrey [W. Va.] OOOO 
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Which approach results 
in greater learning— 
yesterday’s or today’s? 





RALPH BERRY 


To help you answer 


the critics who 


have 





VOLLEYED AND THUNDERED 





O EDUCATIONAL topic today pro- 
N duces more experts and more 
debate than the teaching of the 
Three Rs. 


Current Cliches 


So much criticism of the schools 
is like back-fence gossip: the less 
factual the evidence, the more the 
repetition. In articles and speeches 
today we find the same misstate- 
ments appearing again and again. 

“Now in my day (all) children,” 
Says one critic, “could spell (all) 
words with comparative ease.” 
What evidence does he offer? The 
rose-tinted memories of youth are 
the chief bases of his opinions. 

Another critic says he is not re- 
calling the schools of 50 years ago 
but just what he has seen in the 
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lives of his children and grandchil- 
dren. Again—what are his facts? 
Usually he has no evidence, not 
even impressions he might have got 
from visiting a school. 

Such critics lead one to make a 
parody on Lewis Carroll's well- 
known rhyme: 


“You are old, 

Father William,” 
The wise teacher said, 

“And remember the past 
As all glamorous. 

Do you think at your age 
And lacking tlte facts 

You aren't a bit 
Overly clamorous?” 


“In my youth,” 
Said the critic, 

As he gilded the past, 
“We learned much 


Of this and of that, 
And I gladly remember 
How clever we were; 
Quite likely—I talk 


Thru my hat?” 


Parents Are Special People 


So much for the critics, but we 
still have the parents who are un- 
happy about the progress of their 
children. Unlike the critics who talk 
about “the glorious past,” these 
complaining parents are dealing 
with certain facts which seem to 
face them here and now. However, 
despite their earnestness, parents 
often center upon the wrong facts, 
or they use unreasonable standards 
of measurement. 

Let’s consider why Jack has made 
little progress in the first or second 
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grade. There are many reasons why 
Jack may not be a shining star in 
school: 

[1] Physical defects—Jack 
need to be fitted with glasses, to 
have his hearing improved, or to be 
treated for his lack of energy. 

[2] Immaturity — Either because 
of slow growth or because of lack 
of opportunity to be with other 
children before attending school, 
Jack may still have “baby ways” 
which make it difficult for him to 
adjust to systematic instruction. 

[3] Low intelligence—Jack may 
have less than average intelligence. 

[4] Lack of background—Many 
children come to school with rich 
vocabularies and keen interests re- 
sulting from contact with many peo- 
ple, books, trips, etc.; some do not 
have this background. 

[5] Emotional conflicts—Today’s 
child often is disturbed by tensions 
and emotional conflicts which pre- 
vent him from paying attention, dis- 
sipate his natural curiosity, and 
block his happy participation in 
school activities. 


may 


Jack’s problems call for patient 
exploration to discover “what in 
Jack” is the matter. We should not 
blame the teachers his slow 
school progress before we make sure 
that Jack himself isn’t the first place 
for our attention. 


for 


And let’s stop being moral about 
it. Jack isn’t “naturally mean’’—he’s 
just a combination of his parents, 
grandparents, great grandparents, 
and so on back for generations 
rolled into the form of a small boy 
who must get along in his family, 
his gang, his school, and his com- 
munity. Our job is to study him and 
to help him—and, just as important, 
to know when we should get out of 
his way. 

After a good look at Jack (and 
any necessary corrections of health) 
the next searching look needs to be 
centered upon his parents. Even in 
excellent families, parents may be 
unaware that they are: [1] actually 
trying to hold Jack to unreason- 
ably high standards in_ school 


achievement, [2] showing too much 
indifference to Jack’s experiences in 
school, [3] putting Jack thru so 
many events outside school that he 
lacks energy to keep up in school, 
or [4] giving Jack so much interest 
and devotion that he is not chal- 
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lenged to do things for himself and, 
even worse, relies too much upon 
his parents for protection, guidance, 
and decision-making. 

Thus, without being aware of it, 
one parent (or both) may be de- 
priving Jack of the strength, desire, 
and capacity for selfdirection with- 
in the limits of his maturity. 

Now it’s time to look at the 
school situation. Something there— 
the program, Jack’s playmates, the 
teacher’s personality, the methods 
of instruction, the instructional ma- 
terials, or the general tone of the 
school—may be having an adverse 
effect upon Jack’s progress. The 
classroom teacher and the principal 
have professional preparation, ex- 
perience, and the authority to 
change, when necessary, the com- 
bination of factors in Jack’s life 
at school. 

These paragraphs hurriedly re- 
view some of the educational, psy- 
chological, and social factors which 
may be the cause of Jack’s failure 
to make progress in the Three Rs. 
They may explain his lack of prog- 
ress in any area of learning. 

The point is that the parent who 
finds that his child is not making 
reasonably satisfactory progress has 
both a right to show concern and 
an obligation to approach the prob- 
lem in a way to dig out the under- 
lying causes. But parents, classroom 
teachers, and principal must pa- 
tiently and cooperatively examine 
all factors and then do something 
intelligent about the facts that they 
find. It’s being done in schools every 
day without carping criticism of 
anyone. 


Then and Now 


We still have not done much to 
satisfy the critic who complains 
about the schools of today as com- 
pared with “the good old days.” 
He wants facts. 

The shortage of valid facts arises 
from certain conditions: 

[1] The purpose and methods of 
today’s school are so different from 
the school of 50 years ago that we 
are in effect comparing the first 
Wright plane with a modern jet 
fighter. 

[2] The old school did not have 
standardized tests (e.g., scientif- 
ically developed tests scaled to 
measure with accuracy a pupil's 





progress) which could be given to 
pupils. 

[3] Such tests and records as exist 
from the past are not complete 
enough for satisfactory use in sur- 
veys today. 

[4] The fragmentary records of 
old surveys are so lacking in details 
(e.g., intelligence of pupils) as to 
impede valid comparisons. 

Let’s look at it this way—could 
we compare the 1920 and 1954 mod- 
els of Car X? Valid comparisons be- 
tween the 1920 and 1954 models of 
automobiles would not be easy even 
when the materials are steel, copper, 
and rubber. How much more diffi- 
cult it is to compare the intangible 
aspects of human behavior and the 
changing effects of schooling. 

But despite the difficulties in- 
volved, a few attempts have been 
made to compare the skills of past 
and present generations of pupils. 
In most of these studies the child of 
today has the disadvantage of tak- 
ing tests designed for his great 
grandfather, The wording of the 
test questions may be unfamiliar 
and the specific questions may deal 
with topics which the modern child 
will not study at all or will meet in 
a later school grade. Comparisons 
would be fairer if the child of the 
past could be given a modern test- 
ing program. Unfortunately for de- 
bate purposes, the children of those 
past years are gone or grown to 
adulthood. 

"Way down East—Believe it or 
not, shortly after the turn of the 
century, folks were trying to use 
tests to compare the “then and 
now” in schooling. Of course, 
around 1910 “the good old days” 
meant school days sometime in the 

1800s; probably “the good old days” 
today for many critics mean school 
days in 1910. Each generation has 
its standards and points of retfer- 
ence. 

In 1905-06 a test was given to 
pupils in Grade IX of the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, schools. The 
test had been given originally to 
highschool students in 1846. There 
were about 80 students tested in 
1846 and nearly 250 in 1905-06. 
Among the 1905-06 students, be- 
tween 50° and 65% of the answers 
were correct on spelling (20 words) , 
arithmetic (8 examples) , and geog- 
raphy (12 questions); among the 
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students of 1846 only 41% of the 
spelling words were correct, 29% 
of the arithmetic examples, and 
40% of the answers to the geog- 
raphy questions. A comparison of 
the handwriting showed that most 
of the 1846 students wrote a 
“crabbed, laborious hand” (shades 
of the copy books!) . 

A little more than a decade after 
the Springfield study, Caldwell and 
Courtis revised an 1848 test from a 
Boston survey and distributed 40,- 
000 copies to school systems thruout 
the United States. They were able 
to compare the scores of about 1200 
children of 1845 with 12,000 pupils 
in 1919. 

The pupils whose test reports 
were reported in 1845 had been 
“selected by the school masters as 
being superior” in the _ highest 
classes of the Boston grammar 
schools. The children of 1919 were 
“unselected,” since the tests were 
given to all pupils in Grade VIII of 
the cooperating school systems. The 
authors report that the comparison 
was between the selected best of the 
Boston school and a large uwun- 
selected group of the pupils of 1919. 

What did they find? A higher 
percent of the 1919 pupils than 
of the 1845 pupils got correct an- 
swers to such questions as these: 

Grammar—Give a transitive verb, 
parse.a sentence, and punctuate a 
sentence. 

History—Give the dates of the 
American Revolution; name_ the 
date of arrival and the purposes of 
the first colonists; explain the mean- 
ing of the word “embargo.” 

Science (called natural philos- 
ophy (—What happens to the pas- 
sengers when a vehicle stops sud- 
denly? Why is it easier to cut heavy 
cardboard near the rivet than near 
the end of scissors? 

Geography—Name the principal 
rivers of North America. What is 
the nearest route from England to 
India? 

Summarizing, the authors said: 
“Presentday [1919, that is] children 
tend to make lower scores on the 
pure memory and abstract skill 
questions and higher scores on the 
thought or meaningful questions.” 
The authors, as careful research 
workers, emphasized the limitations 
of the comparisons which they were 
making. 
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Up Cleveland Way—The Cleve- 
land research bureau discovered the 
test and the test scores of 40 pupils 
who had applied for admission to 
highschool in 1848. They compared 
the 10 best from 1848 with the 10 
best in 1947 in Grade VIII of the 
junior highschools. 

There were 924 correct answers 
among the 1848 students and 955 
correct answers among the 1947 
group. The 1947 pupils did better 
than the earlier group in defining 
words, in mental arithmetic, and 
in practical arithmetic; they did 
less well in American history, 
grammar, and geography. Actually 
the children of 1947 had spent 
much less time on arithmetic and 
some of the other subjects tested; 
they had spent a great deal of 
time on studies and topics upon 
which they were not tested because 
these materials were not taught in 
the schools of 1848. 

Studies of specific subjects—Some 
effort has been made to compare 
achievement of pupils by use of 
standard-test results in individual 
fields, especially arithmetic and 
reading. Most of these reports have 
been for periods of one, two, or 
three decades since 1900. 

Where communities have _re- 
mained relatively unchanged in the 
kind of people living in the area, 
the test scores of recent years exceed 
by a substantial margin the scores 
of two or three decades past. In 
metropolitan centers, where there 
has been a large influx of popula- 
tion from regions where education- 
al opportunity has been lacking, 
the average test scores of recent 
years have been about the same as 
for the earlier years. 





This article was prepared by the di- 
rector of the NEA Research Division, 
FRANK W. HUBBARD, at the special 
request of The Journal staff. The Jour- 
nal has often been asked for exactly 
this type of trustworthy article to be 
used to refute some of the ill-founded 
criticisms of today’s schools. As a fol- 
lowup, the November issue of The 
Journal will carry an article by Arvid 
Burke tentatively titled, “What Makes 
Good Schools?” 

See also “The Truth About Our 
Public Schools” in the June issue of 
Changing Times, the Kiplinger Maga- 
zine. Reprints of that article are avail- 
able from the National School Public 
Relations Association, an NEA depart- 
ment. Single copy, 10¢; 10-24 copies, 
9¢ each; 25-99 copies, 8¢ each; 100 or 
more copies, 7¢ each. 


What Conclusions Can 
Be Drawn? 


Those trained in research meth- 
ods are inclined to limit the con- 
clusions drawn from comparisons 
of average test scores. The following 
may be stated with substantial as 
surance in comparing “typical” 
school children of the 19th and 
20th centuries: 

[1] In reading—The child of to- 
day in most instances reads silently 
more rapidly and with more under- 
standing; he reads a larger variety 
of material; he reads many more 
publications. He may not read as 
well orally as Grandpa. 

[2] In spelling—With the words 
in common use, today’s child spells 
better than the child of the past 
century. On uncommon words he 
isn’t likely to do quite as well, and 
on rare and “spelling-demon” words 
he is definitely poorer than the typi- 
cal school child of the past. 

[3] In arithmetic—Today's child 
does as well on the processes in 
common use and a little better on 
“thought” problems. On processes 
that have become obsolete or have 
been postponed to later grades he 
does less well during the elemen- 
tary-school overiod; he _ usually 
“catches up” on the postponed 
items by the time he completes 
Grade IX. 

[4] In handwriting—Today’s 
child doesn’t do as well in the “copy 
book” writing so admired prior to 
1910; he develops a simple style 
suitable for most purposes. 

[5] In history—The typical child 
today has more understanding ol 
the meaning of history as related to 
the affairs of everyday life; he is less 
skilled in repeating lists of specific 
names and dates. 

[6] In geography—On the basic 
facts today’s child does as well; he 
is likely to have a better grasp of 
the significance of geographical 
facts as related to commerce, air 

travel, and international affairs; 
he may be less able to repeat the 
names of countries, capitals, rivers, 
and other geographical features, 
formerly memorized in list form. 

[7] In English language—In oral 
and written expression the typical 
child of the 20th century far sur- 
passes the child of the past century 
in originality and selfdirection; his 
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scores on the basic rules of punctua- 
tion and grammar will be as high, 
if not higher. He may show less 
familiarity with the classics of prose 
and poetry, so often memorized in 
large amounts prior to 1900. 

[8] In the modern languages— 
The typical child today acquires 
some knowledge of one of the mod- 
ern foreign languages; the typical 
child of the past century had little 
contact with modern languages in 
public schools. 

[9] In science—Today’s typical 
child is so much better informed in 
science that it is a waste of time to 
consider any comparison with the 
typical school child of the 19th cen- 
tury who was given a smattering of 
“natural philosophy,” some of 
which was true and had some pos- 
sible use. 

The toregoing is a telescopic view 
of what is true in general as far as 
can be determined on the basis of 
the studies up to the present. The 
gist simply is: The typical school 
child today does as well or better in 
the socalled “fundamental subjects” 
is compared with his typical prede- 
cessor of 40 or 50 years ago. And in 
addition, certain things are true: 

[1] He makes progress in the 
“Three Rs” more efficiently and 
by less expenditure of school time. 

(2) He has a better understand- 
ing and makes more use of the facts 
and skills acquired. 

[3] In the time saved he has more 
systematic instruction in a number 
of new fields such as healthful liv- 
ing, recreation, Civics, science, inter- 
cultural relations, current events, 
international affairs, public speak- 
ing, music, practical arts, and fine 
arts. On these phases of modern 
education no comparisons can be 
made because they were given little 
or no attention in the earlier 
schools and because relatively few 
standardized tests exist. 


Now and in the Future 


To most teachers the most im- 
portant question is not “then and 
now” but “now and in the future.” 
In other words, let’s look at our 
schools and ask such questions as 
these: Are we teaching as well as 
we know how to teach? What effect 
will our kind of teaching have upon 
the future? Is it possible to antici- 
pate the future by changing our 
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teaching in terms of what appear to 
be definite trends in social and eco- 
nomic life? 

Most teachers will agree that we 
do not teach as well as we know 
how to teach because of certain con- 
ditions: 

[1] ‘Too people want 
schools to continue to be as they 
were decades ago, “just that old- 
time schooling.” 

[2] Many parents view every ex- 
perimental project as “progressive 
education,” to be condemned as 
“socialistic” or possibly un-Ameri- 
can. 


many 


3] The modern methods require 
smaller classes, of fewer than 30 
pupils, preferably 25. 

[4] The equipment and instruc- 
tional supplies must be large in 
amount and high in quality. 

[5] School buildings must be de- 
signed to facilitate the instruction. 

[6] Most important, the teachers 
must be better prepared prior to 
beginning employment and must 
keep up their skill thru inservice 
education. 

These factors require careful 
planning and more public funds. 
Yet most laymen should be able to 
understand that the things we want 
must be paid for. One does not get 
the speed, power, and comfort of a 
Cadillac car by purchasing a jalopy 
of the 1920 vintage. Too frequently 
today we are trying to reach the 
educational objectives of a jet age 
by spending the amount of money 
which got us the objectives of the 
horse-and-buggy age. 

What will be the effect on the 
future if we continue to belabor 
and impede our educational pro- 
grams? We will add to the lag be- 
tween the behavior of people and 
their understanding of the events 
of any current year. 

Why do the critics who complain 
about slums, crime, juvenile delin- 
quency, lack of public understand- 
ing of current problems, diseases, 
vocational incompetency, and_ il- 
literacy do nothing to eliminate in- 
adequate educational opportuni- 
ties? Each year society pays double 
or triple to alleviate conditions 
which, to a large degree, could have 
been prevented if youth had been 
given the type of schooling which 
the ongoing world demands. As our 
educational debt to each generation 





remains unpaid, the interest and 
refunding charges grow at an ever 
increasing rate. 


Can we look forward in our plan- 
ning and educational efforts? We 
can if we want to. To do so, we 
must stop looking back to “the good 
old days” where, anyway, we lack 
valid benchmarks and _ reliable 
points of reference. True, we shall 
continue to measure progress 
against the past where we have 
reliable instruments and are com- 
paring the same things. But why 
must laymen continue to impair 
progress by superficial comparisons 
between things which cannot be 
compared? 

To make matters worse, these 
same people often object to research 
workers’ using standardized tests 
and to other efforts to measure with 
some exactness the amount and na- 
ture of progress; they object to ex- 
periments designed to eliminate 
failures and impediments in_ in- 
struction. 

Most Americans are proud of the 
progress made by our industries. 
One leading corporation proudly 
advertises that its finest product is 
progress. Industry is said to be 
spending two and one-half billion 
dollars annually for research. Prog- 
ress in industry has been made by 
using the past in reaching for dis- 
tant goals; it has not been made by 
turning the clock back and by flagel- 
lating those who approached the 
future with new ideas. 

We are proud of the advances in 
medical science. Yet we got that 
progress by having faith in the 
medical profession, by encouraging 
the research worker to persist, and 
by insisting that the findings of re- 
search be applied to everyday at- 
fairs, even at tremendous financial 
cost. 

Education also needs a growing 
edge. Both teachers and public must 
be looking toward the future, gath- 
ering up and encouraging every in- 
dication of a promising idea, apply- 
ing the established findings to every- 
day practice, and maintaining faith 
in those who are trying to serve 
America by their work in schools. 

Much of the time, money, and 
human energy that now go into 
looking backward could be used to 
make the dream of the future a 
reality sooner. + 
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HOWN here are two of the ads 

from the new Better Schools 
campaign kit prepared by the Ad- 
vertising Council, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 36. The kit has 
been distributed to every daily and 
weekly newspaper in the United 
States. 

A 44-page illustrated booklet en- 
titled How Can We Advertise 
School Needs? was recently pub- 
lished by the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36. 
A free copy of this booklet, which 
tells how to promote the use of the 
Better Schools campaign materials 
in local communities, is available 
on request from the commission. # 
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GORRALLING PARENTS 


—how to bring them into the classroom 





for greater teacher-parent cooperation 


“3 just can’t understand why par- 
I ents don’t visit the school,” said 
Sally Bacon, the fifth-grade teacher. 
“T can’t either,” said Jean Lopat, 
the art teacher. “I set up an exhibit 
as a kind of parent lure, but so far 
it hasn’t enticed anyone. And every- 
body seems to ignore the invitation 
to visit that the principal always in- 
cludes in his bulletin to parents.” 
“Well, after all, Jean, how often 
do you visit the person who casually 
says, ‘Come up to see me some 
time’? Perhaps we should make such 
invitations more specific, more per- 
sonal.” 


Sarty and Jean are only two of 
the many teachers who are con- 
cerned about the remoteness of par- 
ents from their children’s school 
and only two of the many who are 
doing something about it. 

Last year a group of parents, par- 
ticipating in a workshop on trends 
in elementary education, became in- 
terested in the question of school 
visiting and interviewed a number 
of their neighbors and friends. They 
asked, “Have you visited your 
child’s classroom during the past 
year? If not, why not?” 

In every case but one, those who 
had visited (about 5%) felt that 
they had greatly gained by their 





Mrs, Lane, author of Your Part in Your 
Child’s Education (E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc., 1948), speaks as a parent and 
a teacher. She has taught every age 
level and was formerly principal of 
Midtown Ethical School in New York 
City. 
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experience. Answers to the ques- 
tion, “What did you get out of it?” 
included such replies as these: “I 
learned so much just by watching 
the teacher.” “I saw any number of 
ways that I can supplement the 
school’s work.” ““Now I know what 
questions to ask and what sugges- 
tions to make when I visit Lucy’s 
teacher.” 

Studying the reasons given on 
the questionnaire for not visiting 
the schools gave a number of clues 
as to what might be done to meet 
the problem. In bold italics below 
appear a few examples of reasons, 
followed by a possible solution in 
each case: 


“I never thought of it.” A letter 
like this might be sent: 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Zender: 

I feel that I should thank you for 
lending me Bill for several hours each 
day. His happy smile helps me start 
the day right. 

Altho everything seems to be going 
well, Bill and I would like to have you 
visit our class some day soon. And 
please try to remain for a little while 
after school so that we can get ac- 
quainted. 

Cordially yours, 
Barbara Johnson 
Kindergarten Teacher 


“I’m afraid of teachers.” A friend- 
ly home visit might reduce this 
mother’s fears—no horns, no hoofs! 


“There is no need for my visiting. 
My child is doing all right.” This 





probably calls for a good selling job 
by the teacher on the fun one can 
get from watching children live and 
learn together. 

gs 


“I have a_ three-year-old who 
would make a shambles of the 
classroom.” The possibility might 
be suggested of a cooperative ex- 
change between two mothers. 
(“Would you be willing to take 
care of my Donnie while I visit 
school, if I do the same for your 
Jane?”’) 


“I fear that I wouldn’t be wel- 
come,” or, “I fear that I would dis- 
turb.” A letter similar to the follow- 
ing, sent to parents with such fears, 
might change their viewpoint and 
bring them to the school. 


Dear Mrs. Frederick: 

As you know, we have been study- 
ing life in Korea. Next Friday we are 
going to spend from 9 to 10 finishing 
the things that we have been making 
to illustrate the geography, the historv, 
and the day-by-day that 
troubled country. 

Would you be able to visit our class- 
room on Friday to see the various ac- 
tivities? Jerry and I think you might 
find them quite interesting and hope 
that you can join us. 


living in 


Most sincerely, 
Frieda Prescott 
Fifth-grade Teacher 


“I have a fulltime job that leaves 
no time for school visiting.” When 
parents feel they can’t take off a half 
day to visit their child’s school, it 
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may be well to work on the em- 
ployers. In Winona, Minnesota, 75 
business firms are cooperating with 
the schools by permitting employes 
who request it to have two hours off 
with pay once each year to visit 
their children’s schools. 


“Schools have changed so much 
since my day that I wouldn’t know 
what to look for.” This reason for 
not visiting, voiced by many par- 
ents, is a challenge to all teachers 
and must be met if parents are to 
visit schools and profit from such 
visits. Workshops, conferences, dis- 
cussion groups dealing with the new 
education—all help. 

One school that we know is plan- 
ning to handle this problem in a 
rather unusual way. A mimeo- 
graphed letter, with spaces left 
blank, will be written to parents. 
A bulletin titled Things To Look 
for When Visiting an Elementary 
School will be enclosed. Each 
teacher will fill in the spaces in the 
letter and send it to parents—one, 
two, or three parents at a time, as 
he wishes. The letter will read 
somewhat as follows: 


Dear bts 
We know that you wish to visit your 
child’s classroom, and we are eager to 
have you come. Would some time dur- 
ing the week of be convenient 
for you? If not, how about the week of 
? It will be helpful if you will 
call the school secretary and tell her on 
what day you plan to come. The fol- 
lowing is a list of things, special to this 
class, that the children and I hope you 
will notice during your visit. 
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list of more general things that you 
may also wish to keep in mind during 
your visit. Following your visit let’s try 
to get together to talk about your child 
and your school. I am in the school and 
free for conferences every from 
3 to 5. 

Cordially yours, 

Teacher of Grade 

The enclosed bulletin to parents 

will read about like this: 


Tuincs To Look FoR WHEN VISITING 
AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Personality of the School 

Is there an atmosphere of goodwill 
in the school—a friendly acceptance of 
each other among children, teachers, 
principal, and guests? 

Is there a prevailing feeling that 
learning is worthwhile; is, in fact, 
downright fun? 

Is there some gayness, some humor, 
some laughter, thruout the school? 
The Teacher (or Teachers) 

Does the teacher give the impression 
of alertness and of having enthusiasm 
for the work he is doing? 

Does the teacher seem to like the 
children and to be genuinely interested 
in them as individuals as well as in 
the work they are doing? 

Does the teacher seem aware of the 
special needs of each child, and is he 
making an effort to meet them? 

Are the teachers’ methods generally 
democratic and designed to build con- 
fidence rather than fear? 


The Children 

Do the children seem to be aware of 
the goals toward which they are work- 
ing, and are they, interested in reaching 
them? / 

Is there evidence that the children 
are growing in initiative, selfcontrol, 
social-mindedness, and critical think- 
ing? 

Is there evidence that in addition to 
learning subjectmatter, the children 
are learning to use all their resources 









to solve such life problems as how to 
budget time well, or how to clean a 
room? 


The Curriculum or Program 

Is there evidence that the curriculum 
is flexible rather than fixed; that it is 
being developed with parents’ help, 
with children’s help, to meet special in- 
terests and special needs? 

Do the school curriculum and “home 
curriculum” seem to have common 
goals, and does each seem to be supple- 
menting the other? 

Is there evidence that interesting 
things are going on—a school paper, a 
class store, an assembly program, a 
trip to the fish hatchery? 

Equipment, Supplies, Building 
Are the seats in the classroom mov- 


able, of the right size, and sufficient in 
number? 

Are there a goodly number of books 
and maps, and plenty of supplies for 
writing, painting, cutting, pasting, sew- 
ing, and the like? 

Is the building heated, lighted, and 
ventilated properly? 


Tue above letter to parents and 
the accompanying bulletin are 
merely one approach to the prob- 
lem of closing the gap between 
school and home. American Educa- 
tion Week activities go a long way 
toward greater mutual understand- 
ing, but each school should search 
for ways to maintain and reinforce 
the fine interest and enthusiasm 
that is generated during that peri- 
od. 

Now that so many teachers, par- 
ents, and parents organizations are 
striving for closer cooperation, 
progress is definitely being made 
toward that happy time when 
school and home will become a 
harmonious team working togethe 
all year long in behalf of chil 
dren. # 
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Music-reading Skills 


in the elementary grades 


JOSEPH C. HARTLEY 


OFs music reading have a place 
D in the elementary-school curric- 
ulum? Should all children learn to 
read music, or is this an activity for 
the few who have special training 
or aptitude? 

I believe that even in a class with 
a wide range of individual differ- 
ences music reading deserves a place 
in the modern program along with 
rhythms, dramatizations, and other 
creative experiences designed to de- 
velop enjoyment and appreciation 
of music. 


Ir sHoutp be recognized at the 
outset that elementary music is in 
many cases a teacher-centered activ- 
ity. And, of course, children are 
more demanding of the _ teacher 
after they have progressed thru the 
early intermediate grades. 

Some teachers have had difficul- 
ties with classroom control at this 
point because they taught one ac- 
tivity at a time for all of the class. 
This meant that some of the pupils 
were vitally interested, and some 
were passively interested, while 
others were definitely bored. If 
many of the class were in the last 
two groups, a distressing situation 
arose. 

For this reason some means 
should be devised for working with 





Mr. Hartley is principal of Peninsula 
Elementary School, Portland, Oregon, 
He has served as a music specialist at 
both elementary and secondary levels. 
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small groups within a class. A few 
suggestions will be made later about 
how to handle this problem. 


Srupents often want more in- 
struction in notation. 

In an experimental seventh-grade 
class at Peninsula School, Portland, 
Oregon, 27 pupils were asked what 
they would like to do in a general 
music class. When questioned about 
reading and singing, 22 replied they 
would like to learn more about 
notes and how to use them. Twenty 
wanted to know how to produce a 
better singing tone. Of the others, 
five felt they were having an ade- 
quate music experience and were 
quite satisfied with their own per- 
formance. Only two “just didn’t 
care.” 

After five months of instruction, 
the questions were asked again. 
Seven of the 22 students who had 
wanted to know about notation 
stated they had learned how to read 
music. The teacher noted their in- 
creased interest and participation. 

The teacher also observed that 
the other 15 showed various degrees 
of growth. Nine of the 20 students 
who wished to produce a_ better 
singing tone stated they had im- 
proved and enjoyed singing more 
than they did previously. 

These replies seem to indicate 
that children of this age sincerely 
demand more refinement of instruc 
tion and deeper understanding of 








the musical offerings of the curric- 
ulum. 


Ir sHouLp be realized that back- 
ground for music reading begins in 
the primary grades when the child 
first takes part in a musical activity. 
As he grows in musical understand- 
ing, he shows many signs of readi- 
ness for reading that the teacher 
should observe. Some of them are: 

[1] An interest in wanting to 
learn new songs. 

[2] An awareness of similar tonal 
and rhythm patterns. 

[3] An awareness of tones—loud 
and soft tones, high and low, long 
and short—and varying tempos. 

[4] ‘Taking part in rhythmic ac- 
tivities such as dancing, marching, 
and creative rhythms. 

[5] Active participation in sing- 
ing. 

[6] A desire to know about in- 
struments—their tones and mechani- 
cal manipulation. 

[7] A desire to play an instru- 
ment. 

[8] A desire to learn to read mu- 
sic. 


Osviousty the first experiences in 
music should be of a broad nature 
to develop readiness for music read- 
ing. At the intermediate-grade level 
the teacher must carefully observe 
the reading readiness of each child. 
And, of course, in order to grasp 
fully the child’s musical needs, the 
teacher should understand the pro- 
gram of music instruction that has 
taken place in the primary years. 

Once the teacher has decided 
which children are ready to read 
music, he must work out a satisfac- 
tory plan to teach them within the 
organization of the regular class- 
room. Here are a few tips: 

[1] Group together those chil- 
dren who are to be introduced to 
music reading. Give the rest of the 
children in the class something else 
to do. 

[2] However, tell these children 
that they may listen and even take 
part if they wish. No child should 
feel left out of any kind of music 
class experience. 

[3] Make the music class an en- 
joyable time rather than a monoto- 
nous. drill type of activity. 

{4} If the school is lange enough, 
it may be possible to inelude in the 
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group children from other rooms or 


grades who show music-reading 
readiness. Those who are not a part 
of the group might go to another 
teacher’s room. 


In THE past, some teachers have 
thought that teaching music meant 
teaching information about key 
signatures and other abstract facts. 
Knowledge of this kind does not 
lead to reading skill, tho it may help 
the student understand musical no- 
tation better after he can perform 
independently. 

Music reading is the coordination 
of the ear and eye to transfer the 
symbol to music production. Each 
child must discover how to make 
his voice or instrument do what the 
symbol says. He may use a combina- 
tion of “so-fa”’ syllables along with a 
number system, or he may read by 
position alone. 

Regardless of what system he uses, 
it must be discovered and used as 
his very own. For this reason, teach- 
ers should recognize the factor of in- 
dividual differences and make all 
their plans with that constantly in 
mind. 

It would be futile to try to get all 
children of an age group to perform 
equally well. There is no one way 
to teach music reading, and so each 
teacher must develop different 
technics to fit different groups of 
children. 

It is also important to guide mu- 
sic-reading activities into as many 
channels of musical expression as 
possible. Therefore, it is imperative 
that a variety of approaches be 
made to meet the problem of indi- 
vidual differences. 

Above all, music-reading experi- 
ences must be kept sufficiently 
simple and understandable to pro- 
vide success. Children love to suc- 
ceed and need to see progress in 
their own development. This factor 
is very influential in sustaining pu- 
pil interest. 

The teacher is the focal point of 
any music program. Therefore, his 
attitude about music and about the 
musical problems that children 
bring to the classroom will have 
much to do with the success of his 
teaching. The teacher who is sincere 
and willing to learn with the chil- 
dren can give youngsters worth- 
while experiences with music even 
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tho he doesn’t have too much musi- 
cal background. 


Now as to the actual teaching of 
music reading, here are a few sug- 
gestions: 

[1] Begin by making very simple 
tonal patterns. These might contain 
only four quarter notes arranged in 
a 1-3-2-1 pattern. These tonal pat- 
terns might be taken from songs the 
class has learned. 

Write them in notation on the 
blackboard or staff card without 
words. The class should sing them 
with some easy syllable since words 
have a tendency to detract the eye 
from the musical symbol. 

[2] Copy from familiar songs the 
repeated last phrases for compari- 
son. This technic can be varied by 
discovering likenesses and differ- 
ences. 

[3] Give opportunity for the chil- 
dren to read at sight many unfamil- 
iar songs. If possible, use an old set 
of books and obliterate or cover up 
the words. 

[4] Attempt many reading songs 
with words after tonal and rhythmic 
patterns have been established, 
making sure that no problem arises 
that has not been studied previous- 
ly and understood by the children 
in the group. 

[5] Make the school chorus a 
very select group tor the skilful and 
talented. Emphasize quality rather 
than quantity. In this small group 
musical weaknesses can be readily 
discerned and corrected so that the 
quality of the group performance 


can be constantly raised. This group 
can be used as a motivator for music 
reading. 

[6] Give the students opportu- 
nity to be creative by letting them 
compose their own simple melodies. 
This gives them a chance to become 
familiar with some of the mechanics 
of music reading. 

[7] Sing many songs in unison 
before attempting part singing. 

[8] Establish a room quartet or 
ensemble from the reading group 
which shows rapid progress. 

[9] Give opportunity for the 
reading group to perform at special 
programs. This will help sustain in- 
terest. 

Instruction in music reading will 
naturally have uneven results. Some 
children have the ability to become 
excellent independent readers. It is 
important that they be given oppor- 
tunities to realize fully their capa- 
bilities. Other children have the 
ability to become partially inde- 
pendent readers, and still others 
will never be able to read music 
confidently. However, all children 
can develop a minimum ability to 
follow the printed score. 


Wure music reading is only a 
small part of the total musical ex- 
perience a child should receive, it is 
an important part. When children 
are exposed to music-reading activi- 
ties as a part of a gradual process 
thruout the grades, participation in 
singing becomes a real joy, and 
many new avenues of musical ex- 


perience are opened. + 


In music-reading activities a variety of approaches can 
be made to meet the problem of individual differences. 
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“ ISITING the UN was one of the 
highlights of the NEA conven- 

tion for me,” reported Shirley 
Derrick, highschool teacher and 
classroom teacher delegate, from 
Modesto, California. Miss Derrick 
was one of more than 13,000 teach- 
ers who attended special meetings 
and went on guided tours at the 
United Nations during the NEA’s 
1954 New York City convention. 
The seven special meetings, joint- 


UNATIONS 





[1] Inside the visitors’ entrance to the 
General Assembly building, which Miss 
Derrick approaches in the top picture, 
visitors are awed by the majestic design of 
the lobby, revealed in the above picture. 
A tour group is in the foreground. 
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Visits the UN 


ly sponsored by the UN and the 
NEA and under the direction of 
the NEA Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, were held in the 
UN General Assembly hall as a 
part of the convention program. 
Various aspects of “Education and 
the UN” were discussed by out- 


standing national and _interna- 


week, one-hour tours in groups of 
20 or less were conducted by 
trained American Association for 
the United Nations guides. On one 
day a record-breaking 5389 teach- 
ers took the tours. 

This brief picture story shows 
some of the highlights of Miss 
Derrick’s tour of the impressive 


tional leaders. 
Every few minutes from 8 AM to 
7 PM daily thruout the convention 


$65-million home of the United 
Nations, dedicated to world peace 
and human welfare. 


[2] By means of a scale model of the UN headquarters, Miss Derrick is oriented as her 
tour begins. The three main sections are: the General Assembly building (at the left), 
which contains the General Assembly hall and committee rooms; the Conference 
building (the low connecting building in the middle), which contains large chambers 
for the Security, Economic and Social, and Trusteeship Councils; and the Secretariat 
building (the tall structure on the right), which contains offices for the UN staff. 
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For further information about the 
UN headquarters and for help in 
planning a UN trip for your stu- 
dents, write to the NEA Committee 
on. International Relations, 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


[3] A few steps from the entrance lobby 
is the General Assembly hall, where the 
NEA special meetings were held. 


a“ 


[4] Miss Derrick’s tour next visits the Con- 
ference building, In the visitors’ section of 
a council chamber there, she tries on ear- 
phones. All seats are equipped with such 
instruments, which can be switched to any 
of the five official languages for simul- 
taneous translation of all speeches. 


ww 


UNATIONS 


[5] Below is a view, from Miss Derrick’s chair in the visitors’ section, of one of the 
three large council rooms in the Conference building—the Trusteeship Council chamber. 
The Security Council and the Economic and Social Council have similar chambers. 


[6] In the lobby of the 39-story Secretariat skyscraper, Miss Derrick examines exhibits of the work of the UN. The 
include any of the offices in the Secretariat building, where the day-to-day work of the UN is carried on by a staff of more than 
3000 international civil servants. Thru the window in the background can be seen East River and the beginning of Long Island. 


tour does not 











Co-curriculum Activities 





spied is the present attitude of 


school administrators about co- 
activities? This ques- 
tion prompted the author and two 
other staff members at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, James H. 
Moyer and Robert B. Patrick, to 
conduct a national survey. 


curriculum 


In addition to the primary pur- 
pose of determining current atti- 
tudes, we also wanted to find out 
what good administrative and guid- 
ance practices were being used to 
promote co-curriculum activities in 
the public schools. 


A RATHER detailed questionnaire 
Was sent to a representative sam- 
pling of 400 highschool principals 
thruout the United States. One hun- 
dred and sixty-nine or 42.2% of the 
principals returned questionnaires 
which were complete and valid. 

School systems from 43 of the 48 
States are represented here. Over 
half the data (56.89) came from 
school systems having enrolments 
of between 500 and 1500 students 
in their highschools, approximately 
three-fourths (78.7%) came from 
schools enroling between 251 and 


Dr. Miller is associate professor of 
education at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, State College. 
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2000 students, less than one-tenth 
(7.1°,) came from very small high- 
schools of less than 250, and only 
about one-seventh (14.2°%) from 
very large highschools of 2000 or 
more. The sampling would thus 
appear to be fairly representative 
as to school size, geographical loca- 
tion, and school organization. 


WHueEN administrators were asked 
the most valuable contribution of 
their co-curriculum to students and 
to the school, “opportunity for prac- 
ticing democratic procedures” was 
the answer most frequently given. 
Other high-ranking answers were: 
development of leadership, insight 
into the nature of a social group, 
awareness of the need to follow 
when others lead intelligently, citi- 
zenship training, development of 
selfreliance, cooperation, expres- 
sion, integration of the student with 
the group and with the school. 

Also ranking high on the list were 
promotion of better school morale, 
opportunity for service, increased 
pupil interest in academic work, 
and increase in the holding power 
of the school. 

Administrators were asked to 
identify their outstanding activity 
or activities. Seventy-three activi- 
ties were mentioned as being ex- 
ceptional. Girls athletic programs 
headed the list, followed closely by 
boys athletics and student councils. 

Others most frequently men- 
tioned were student publications, 
instrumental music groups, 
matics, club activities associated 
with a field of academic study, 
social promotion clubs, forum and 
debate groups, and Hi-Y clubs. 


dra- 





FRANKLIN A. MILLER 


—tolerated, accepted, or promoted 
by school administrators? 


Improvep teacher-education pro- 
grams in the field, by teacher-educa- 
tion institutions, far exceeded other 
answers to the question of the great- 
est need for improving the co-cur- 
riculum program. Many expressed 
a desire to have training for this 
work required of all who were pre- 
paring to teach in public schools. 

Other needed improvements 
mentioned most frequently were: 
a wider base of pupil participation, 
better teacher attitudes, better fa- 
cilities, stronger financial support 
for the activities, and better coordi- 
nation of the activities program 
with the objectives of the school. 


More than 40°% of the respond- 
ents feel that the school staff should 
be large enough to make it possible 
to include sponsorship of the activi- 
ties as a part of the teacher's regular 
schedule. They believe it is unfair 
to both the teacher and the pro- 
gram to force acceptance of this 
extra assignment without an ad- 
justment in the regular curriculum 
schedule, or to permit the program 
to be limited by the number of 
staff members who voluntarily spon- 
sor an activity. 

The majority indicated that they 
would like to improve their pro- 
gram by extending it to include 
more varied pupil activities. Men- 
tioned second was a desire for more 
staff members able and eager to pro- 
vide the leadership necessary to 
promote a program that would 
reach a greater number of students. 


Tue most common type of organi- 
zation for administering the pro- 
gram is headed by the school ad- 
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ministrator or a director of student 
activities. General policy and direc- 
tion on a schoolwide basis either 
comes directly from this source or 
is cooperatively determined by ad- 
ministrator and sponsors. On the 
individual-activities level the spon- 
sor either establishes policy or 
shares this responsibility with 
pupils. 

The second most frequently 
mentioned organizational pattern, 
and almost as popular as the above, 
locates considerable policy-making 
authority and control in the student 
council. In the latter instance the 
administrator and sponsors usually 
hold veto power, but use it only in 
extreme cases. The responses indi- 
cated that administrators and spon- 
sors feel they serve most effectively 
as counselors or advisers to the stu- 
dent council. 

Student requests are the most 
common means used for determin- 
ing which activities shall be in- 
cluded in the program, altho 10°; 
ot the administrators stated that the 
faculty decides on the activities. 
Others are included because indi- 
vidual faculty members express a 
desire to sponsor a certain activity. 
Student councils frequently make 
these decisions, and in one instance 
the schoolboard makes the final de- 
cision. 

Activities are most frequently 
dropped because of declining pupil 
or sponsor interest. Others are 
dropped or changed in nature by 


Dramatics was frequently 
mentioned by administra- 
tors as an outstanding co- 
curriculum activity. 


administrative order, some because 
of changing personnel on the staff 
and others because of decreasing 
financial support. 


Sixty-Five percent of the schools 
reporting said that they now have 
an activities period scheduled dur- 
ing the regular school day tor most 
of the program. Those functions 
not provided for during the regu- 
lar activities period are usually 
band, orchestra, athletics, and pub- 
lication units. 

There is litthke agreement found 
among schools as to the period of 
the school day that is best used for 
this purpose. Slightly more than 
half the schools use a period in 
the afternoon. Rotating or “‘float- 
ing periods” apparently are not 
very popular as only a few schools 
use this practice. 


Less than 2% of the schools re- 
ported a total absence of restric- 
tions upon membership in all their 
activities. A majority reported that 
scholastic achievement is the only 
criterion upon which eligibility 
rules are established. In some in- 
stances this applies to all activities, 
while in others it applies only to 
certain selected ones or to the num- 
ber of activities in which a student 
may participate. 

Providing pupil transportation 
needed for certain groups, or to 
take pupils home after regular 
transportation hours, is still a prob- 


lem for one-third of the schools. 
Either no financial assistance is 
available or transportation sched- 
ules do not provide for such con- 
tingencies. Principals reported that 
in all of these situations either the 
pupil must provide his own trans- 
portation or he is unable to partic- 
ipate in after-school activities. 

Awards of some kind are made to 
pupil participants in nearly all the 
schools. Athletics letters are the 
most frequently given awards. 
Other awards include pins, em- 
blems, sweaters, or special certifi- 
cates. 

Two-thirds of the schools report- 
ing use first-year teachers in their 
program; the rest do not. A ma- 
jority reported that sponsors are 
selected because of their training, 
qualification, 
terest. 

Relatively few schools have a 
plan for evaluating the effective- 
ness of their program. Only a few 
schools reported any planned effort 
to measure achievement in_ this 


field. 


experience, or in- 


Repttrs received to the question- 
naire indicate that almost without 
exception, school administrators 
and teachers have a growing intérest 
in co-curriculum activities. Further- 
more, their attitude reveals not 
merely tolerance or acceptance, but 
an active and dynamic promotion 
of co-curriculum activities in 


schools across the nation. + 


Student councils are not 
only popular activities, 
but sometimes councils 
help to direct co-curricu- 
lum programs. 


HOT SPRINGS (ARK.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SAMUEL A- MUSGRAVE 
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ROM our first Aloha (Welcome!) 
Fc our parting Aloha (Goodby 
till we meet again!) visitors tell us 
they find our Hawaii a very friendly 
place. If they are right—and we 
hope they are—one important rea- 
son’ is that in Hawaii people feel 
friendly toward each other. 

Visitors to our schools are always 
impressed by the spirit of coopera- 
tion and harmony that prevails 
among the children of many dif- 
ferent racial backgrounds. 

Of the more than 100,000 pupils 
in Hawaii's public schools, the vast 


Mrs. Elder teaches English and news- 
writing at Kailua Highschool, Oahu, 
Hawaii. 


Most pupils are of Oriental 
extraction; few are Caucasian. 






















































































CAMERA HAWAII 





In the Hawaiian Schools 


“We're Really All One Crowd” 


NELL B. ELDER 


majority are of Oriental extraction, 


largely Japanese. We also have 
many whose immediate ancestors 
came from China, Korea, or the 


Philippines, while the names of a 
large number of others indicate 
roots in Spain, Portugal, and Puerto 
Rico. The least numerous group is 
Caucasian. 

It is not possible today to give 
accurate figures on extraction, be- 
cause in 1946 the long-established 
custom of listing pupils by national 
descent was abandoned by the: De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
Now they are all Americans, statis- 
tically as well as spiritually. And 
that they are Americans in spirit, 
no one can doubt who lives with 
them, observes them, and teaches 
them. 


When we are asked, “How do 
Hawaii's schools promote interra- 
cial understanding?” there is no one 
thing we can point to. It begins, of 
course, in the home, where children 
grow up with people of varied na- 
tional backgrounds as neighbors 
and friends. The old days when cer- 
tain sections were restricted to one 
nationality are almost completely 
gone now. 

Parents of all racial strains work 
together in the PTA, and the teach- 
ers reflect as many backgrounds and 


racial mixtures as do the children. 

A child may have a _ Japanese- 
American teacher this year, a Cau- 
casian next year, and a Chinese- 
Hawaiian the next. A highschool 
student may be taught by all of 
these and more in one day. 

Good teachers they are, too. Re- 
quirements in Hawaii are higher 
than in most states. New teachers 
must have at least five years of col- 
lege, and there are constant oppor- 
tunities for inservice training of 
all kinds. 


Any school in Hawaii is an ex- 
ample of the “melting pot.” Boys 
and girls of all our racial strains 
study, play, and live together as 
humanbeings and Americans, with 
little thought given to color of skin 
or shape of eye. Look at this an- 
nouncement from the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin of pep leaders chosen 
for Baldwin High: 

“Toni Wong, chairman of the 
pep committee, announced the se- 
lection of next year’s pep leaders. 
Rowena Mitchell, Susan Paresa, 
Leona Rocha, Elsie Tom, and Doris 
Fujimoto are song leaders, while 
the alternates are Marion Recu- 
puerto and Wilhelmina Kini.” 

And if you don’t think that group 
will lead songs in the best American 
highschool tradition, just go to a 
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football game at Maui High this 
fall—you’ll see! Or go to any school 
game in the Territory. More color- 
ful costumes, higher handsprings, 
or peppier songs can’t be found 
anywhere. 


Bur students are interested not 
merely in the external aspects of 
American life. I believe you will 
get a good idea of how they feel 
about American citizenship — by 
reading the following editorial, 
written by a Farrington Highschool 
senior, Mae Chock, in Honolulu: 

“Perhaps citizenship means more 
to those who have to work and fight 
for it, namely, naturalized citizens. 
Those who inherit America as their 
own have a tendency to take for 
granted all that she offers because 
they have not had to go thru the 
sufferings of those who must claim 
America by adoption. 

“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; freedom of speech, of 
the press, of assembly, and of wor- 
ship—this is what my _ heritage 
means to me, for without these, it 
would be better if I had not been 
born. 


“To me, my American citizenship 
is My Most precious possession, a 
possession that cannot be stored in 
a bank vault or in a wall safe, nor 
can it be willed to me on a piece 
of paper. This possession is locked 
deep in my heart where wrong 
hands cannot get at it unless I let 
them, which, please God, I will 
never do. 

“My American citizenship is the 
gateway to a bright and wonderful 
future, and the key to that gateway 
is what I do to show my appre- 
ciation and love for this wonderful 
country of my birth.” 


Hawan's schools not only talk 
about “the American way of life,” 
they live it. Visit a fourth grade 
around Thanksgiving and note the 
earnest simplicity of the discussions 
of “our Pilgrim Fathers,” listen 
while an_ eighth-grader recites, 
‘“Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this conti- 
nent a new nation,” attend a high- 
school panel discussion on the Con- 
stitution or the question of state- 
hood for Hawaii, and you will be 
thrilled with the earnestness and 
sincerity as well as the understand- 
ing of American problems evident. 

Expressions like “our Pilgrim 
Fathers” come as naturally from the 
lips of Hawaii’s children of what- 
ever background as does “Our 
Father,” when they bow their heads 
for grace before lunch; or as the 
little Japanese girl, asked by her 
kindergarten teacher to “show and 
tell” pictures to the group, chooses 
the story of the Christ Child. 


As a matter of fact, Hawaiian 
schools have been built and shaped 
after the American plan since the 
earliest days of public education in 
the Hawaiian monarchy. 

In A Century of Public Educa- 
tion in Hawai, 1840-1940, Ben- 
jamin O. Wist noted that laws for 
the establishment of a statewide or- 











ganization were passed only three 
years later than the establishment 
of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation under the leadership of 
Horace Mann. Therefore, Hawaii's 
present public-school system has one 
of the longest histories among all 
such systems under the American 
flag. 

He further pointed out: “The 
extraordinary feature of the Hawaii 
educational plan is that, in a land 
far removed in the Pacific, it did be- 
come typically American . . . even 
before the islands themselves be- 
came American soil.” 


Proor, if any were needed, that 
Hawaii’s students are American, 
whatever their national — back- 
ground, came clearly to those ol 
us who were working here in the 
tense days just after December 7, 
1941. 

Schools were closed, most of the 
buildings were taken over as hos 
pitals or other war-work centers, 
and hundreds of students and 
teachers pitched in to help. All na- 
tionalities worked side by side and 
soon dispelled the not unnatural 
doubts felt by some of the military 
as to the wisdom of allowing Japa- 
nese students to work on jobs where 
sabotage would have been easy. 

At least a dozen principals when 


A child may have a Japanese- 
year, 
year, and 
a Chinese-Hawaiian the next. 


American teacher this 
a Caucasian next 





Did You Know 


that Public Law 141 of the 83rd 
Congress, signed by President 
Eisenhower on July 20, 1953, 
saved users of educational films 
more than $6 million in postage 
in one year? NEA’s Department 
of Audio-visual Instruction and 
the Legislation-Federal Rela- 
tions Division were active in 
obtaining passage of bills spon- 
sored by Senator Frank Carlson 
[R-Kans.] and Representative 
Katharine St. George [R-N. Y.] 
which authorized a preferred 
postal classification. 


that “How Good Are Our 
Schools?” by Paul E. Elicker in 
the June 11, 1954 Collier’s is a 
forceful reply to the public- 
school critics? Dr. Elicker is ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-school 
Principals, an NEA _ depart- 
ment, 


that more than 1500 copies of 
the four NEA-state association 
public-relations films have been 
distributed since 1951? Copies 
of the films in circulation as 
of August 1954: Secure the 
Blessings [1951], 178; What 
Greater Gift [1952], 309; Skippy 
and the 3 R’s [1953], 752; Free- 
dom To Learn [1954], 198. An 
estimated 70-75 million persons 
have seen oné or more of the 
four films. 


that “4 Letter to Jennifer’, 
[NEA Journal, January 1954] 
in which a father tells his 
daughter about Unesco, was re- 
printed in the Unesco Courier, 
No. 3, 1954? 


that 296 stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System participat- 
ed in the 1953 American Educa- 
tion Week campaign? MBS re- 
ported a total of 9438 announce- 
ments, 56 ads, 237 visuals, 969 
special broadcasts, 697 tie-ins. 


that Robert Reid, executive as- 
sistant, NEA International Re- 
lations Committee, was inter- 
viewed on the Mutual Broad- 
casting System’s UN Highlights 
recently? 
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asked recently to try to recall any 
incident of interracial tension 
agreed that there had been none in 
the schools, tho some recalled iso- 
lated instances on the adult level. 
Actually, they said, students of 
Japanese ancestry, anxious to prove 
their loyalty, worked even harder 
than most. We felt then that our 
schools had certainly proved them- 
selves. 


Ir sHouLp not be supposed, how- 
ever, that in teaching our young 
people to know and understand the 
American way we ask them to for- 
get the rich cultures from which 
their parents came. Quite the op- 
posite. In many ways—by songs and 
dances presented at school, by 
reading of the literature of all coun- 
tries, by the serving of various na- 
tional dishes in the school cafe- 
terias, by serious discussions in fam- 
ily-life education of such subjects 
as interracial marriage—we try to 
build and to preserve an awareness 
of their heritage. 

For example, students often ex- 
press their thoughts in the hokku, 
the three-line form beloved of 
Japanese poets. Here are two of 
them, written in Waialua High- 
school, Oahu: 

The swaying palm tree 

Dances an ancient hula 

In the fragrant breeze. 

TEOFILA LAPAS 

Beautiful rainbow 

In the clear, blue eastern sky, 

How old are you now? 


JEAN KOYANAGI 


You may ask, “But what about 
spoken English? Isn’t that a prob- 
lem?”” Yes, that is admittedly a 
problem for us. 

It used to seem as if our young- 
sters would never learn to be at 
home in English, but lately we 
notice a definite improvement. On 
the buses, for instance, is not al- 
ways possible, without turning 
around to look, to determine 
whether the group chattering be- 
hind you is of Oriental or Western 
ancestry. Our students of a few years 
ago are bringing up their children 
to speak English, and it is begin- 
ning to show. 

There also seems to be less child- 
ish derision of those who try to 
speak correctly, and pidgin is be- 





ginning to be considered something 
to be spoken for fun rather than of 
necessity. 

A recent indication of com- 
munity awareness of the speech 
problem was a lively exchange of 
letters to Honolulu papers on the 
subject. A letter suggesting that 
perhaps the University of Hawaii 
was pursuing too tough a policy in 
demanding a fair standard of Eng- 
lish speech brought a flood of objec- 
tions and few expressions of agree- 
ment. 


Despite the often-mentioned 
“language barrier,’ Hawaii's boys 
and girls regularly win high honors 
in national contests involving essays 
and speeches on patriotic and other 
subjects. They take a serious and 
informed interest in local, national, 
and international aftairs. 

In 1953 Stanley Koki, 17-year-old 
senior at Farrington Highschool, 
Honolulu, won one of five $1000 
scholarships offered by the Im- 
proved Order of Red Men for his 
essay on “Our Flag, a Symbol of 
Freedom”; Robert Davis of Maui 
High placed first among the 12 win- 
ners representing a million contest- 
ants in the Voice of Democracy con- 
test; and five Freedoms Foundation 
awards were won in the Territory. 


To sum it all up, we might quote 
a song written by one of the classes 
at Punahou, famous old Honolulu 
private school, whose studentbody 
reflects, as do those of public 
schools, a rainbow of color, under 
the influence of the warm Hawaiian 
spirit which transforms all nation- 
alities into one. 


WE'RE ALL AMERICANS 


We’re all Americans! Of that we're 
justly proud. 

Tho our ancestors were all nationali- 
ties, we're really all one crowd. 

We're part Dutch, French and English, 
Scotch, Irish, Japanese, 

Russian and Filipino, Hawaiian and 
Portuguese, 
American Indian, Spanish, Swiss, 
Welch, German and Swedish, too. 
Korean, Hungarian, Danish and Chi- 
nese, Norwegian, Austrian, Jew, 

Italian, Samoan and Czechoslovakian, 
Polish, and what have you? 

To be sure we’re all Americans, and 
Americans we're proud to be. 

And we go to school together, in peace 
and unity. 
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In two short hours a teacher completely 
altered the course of a teenager’s life. 


A teacher made the difference 


KENNETH GRIGGS MERRILL 


HE highschool I attended 45 
peri ago in Chicago was a mis- 
erable place, the poorest in the city. 
Perhaps the teachers were sent there 
as to a sort of disciplinary barracks 
for infractions of the professional 
code. 

There were a few exceptions to 
the dreary and sullen mentors who 
disgraced its mouldy classrooms, 
and one of them was my English 
teacher, William W. Bell. Around 
him revolves my story. 


Ar THE time I entered highschool, 
my father’s affairs were at their low- 
est ebb. There was barely money for 
car fare—the school was six miles 
from our home—and no margin was 
left for school books and writing 
materials. Only the generosity of a 
neighbor who gave me worn suits 
and shoes enabled me to dress with 
even a semblance of respectability. 

I worked after school, and all day 
Saturdays and Sundays, as an er- 
rand boy for a druggist, so normal 
teenage social life was denied me. 

Considering the monotony of my 
existence at the time, I do not, in 
my mature years, sit in too stern 
judgment upon myself for falling 
into bad company in my sophomore 
year. When a youth finds himself 
barred from a good life, he sees 
something very attractive in the 
hard courage, the cynical detach- 
ment, and the arm-twisting philos- 
ophy of tough guys. 

At least, among them poverty was 
no disgrace, and their lawless forays 
enabled them to get the things that 
to a 15-year-old represent the out- 
ward symbols of selfrespect. There 





Mr. Merrill is president of the M. B. 
Skinner Company in South Bend, 
Indiana. Others who could write simi- 
lar stories of what their teachers did to 
help them toward better citizenship, 
or interesting accounts of what is being 
done in their communities to prevent 
juvenile delinquency, are requested to 
send their material to the Citizenship 
Committee, NEA. 
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are phases of adolescence during 
which the desperate necessity of 
wearing a certain kind of tie or 
cap or sweater, like the other fel- 
low’s, outweighs immature moral 
judgment. 

During my junior year I deteri- 
orated still further. With the excep- 
tion of my English classes (which 
scemed a separate world, complete- 
ly ‘~sulated from the miseries of 
life abandoned even a pretense 
of keeping up with my studies. 

Even in as bad a school as this, 
it could not go on. In May of that 
third year, two months before my 
severteenth birthday, I was ex- 
pelled from the Chicago school 
system. 


I went to work in a dirty factory 
situated on the south side of Chi- 
cago, where I was paid $10 a week. 
The employes—approximately 250 
men and 200 women—were a rough 
lot. I’d rather fancied myself as a 
tough guy up to this time, but I 
found I was a baby compared to 
them. Of course, the only self- 
defense was to become as tough as 
they were. 

It is difficult to set down in words 
my state of mind that fall. I was 
just 17 and had pretty well shaken 
down, as they say in the Navy, to 
the deadening routine of my job. A 
dreadful apathy had descended 
upon me, to which chronic and 
overwhelming fatigue was not the 
least contributing factor. 

It seems incredible in this en- 
lightened day that as short a time 
ago as 1908, management required 
workers to put in 10 hours a day 
five days a week and six hours on 
Saturday! It was inhuman. Dull 
smoldering resentment was added 
to my dragging weariness and the 
hopelessness of my outlook. 

Looking back, I know that with- 
in five months of being thrown out 
of school I had traveled a shocking 


distance down the road to complete 
demoralization. 


Tuen an incredible thing hap- 
pened. It must have been some time 
in October, because the smell of 
burning leaves in the air is strongly 
associated with the recollection. | 
received a letter from my old Eng- 
lish teacher, Mr. Bell, asking me to 
meet him the following Saturday 
night at a band concert in Hamil- 
ton Park. He was very eager, he 
wrote, to talk to me. 

Surprised and _ flattered—a_ 17- 
year-old boy is always sensitive to 
attention from an adult—I 
back that I would be there. 

When I met him, instead of lis- 
tening to the music, we went for a 
walk. For two solid hours we 
crunched around the cinder track 
of the athletic field while he talked. 

He was, I suppose, about 36 at 
the time, of light muscular build, 
with a rhythmic springy stride, and 
it was a pleasure to fall in step be- 
side him that early autumn evening. 

Occasionally, for emphasis, he 
laid a thin strong hand upon my 
shoulder, as missionary zeal brought 
vibrant sincerity to his voice. With 
kindness, with urgency, sometimes 
with sternness, he exhorted me, and 
I listened with wonder—but not 
once did it occur to me that this 
was the most important night of 
my life. 


wrote 


Waar he said was substantially 
this: “My boy, that you have been 
removed from highschool in your 
junior year is fate. But for you to 
accept this as the termination of 
your education would be folly. The 
first is not altogether your fault; 
the second, however, is entirely your 
responsibility. 

“You must not stop here; you 
must go on. The whole world of the 
intellect is still there for you to ex- 
plore, and you must cross its bor- 
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cers. You have a bent in that direc 


tion. Such talent as you have must 
not wither, it must not die! Even 
the leaden weight of factory fatigue 
must not pull it down. You're 
young; you're strong; nothing is be- 
vond your reach if only you want 
to lav hold on it!” 

With mounting enthusiasm, he 
went on to tell me that he had 
spoken of me to Professor Patterson 
of the University of Chicago, who 
had agreed to tutor me evenings for 
a trifling sum. “He’s interested in 
vou,” said Mr. Bell excitedly, “he 
can give vou much more—so much 
more than 7 ever could!” 

Then he took up the subject of 
spare time and sketched a graphic 
picture of the activities it could ac- 
commodate if one only had fixity 
of purpose and a deep conviction 
that God expects each one of us 
to develop the best that is in him. 
“Evenings! Lunch hours! Saturday 
afternoons! Sundays!” he cried. 
“You have a wealth of time to spend 
as you will. Hoard it and spend it 
well—spend it well... .” 

As I listened, the trancelike dull- 
ness of mind which had come upon 
me with the shock of leaving school 
lifted. My youth rose to his inspira- 


tion. I resolved then and there to 
follow his counsel, to let nothing 
interfere, to be worthy of his confi- 
dence in me, to learn, learn, learn, 
and some day to come into my in- 
tellectual heritage, whatever that 
might be. 

I remember clearly his lest words 
to me that night. In the heat of his 
earnestness he had removed his hat, 
and his face, raised to the stars, 
looked almost luminous. 

“Look up!” he called out sudden- 
lv, “Look up! LOOK UP!” With 
that he seized my hand in a quick 
tense grip, turned, and was gone. 
I never saw him again. 


Tue next evening found me ring- 
ing Professor Patterson’s doorbell, 
and from then on for 12 years—with 
two or three out for Naval service in 
World War I—I pursued my studies 
with unflagging ambition and in- 
numerable interruptions. 

Always I was working full time 
at my job, but always I was study- 
ing too. | wasn’t just trying to put 
myself thru school—I had to help 
support a mother and two sisters 
at the same time. 

Sometimes being tutored, some- 
times taking university extension 





Scene in Class 
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“Now Miss Smithers, on the other hand, 


has no problem 
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courses at night, sometimes corre- 
spondence school—I plugged away. 
I sailed thru my highschool and 
college mathematics; I extended my 
horizons with history; I studied 
Spanish. 

Somewhere along the way I took 
a wonderful course in advertising, 
which later enabled me to place a 
foot upon the first rung of the exec- 
utive ladder. (1 found time for that 
one by getting up every morning 
at five for two years—which gave 
me two hours before breakfast to 
study!) 

But my first interest all this time 
was English. After making up my 
highschool and university work, | 
barged right on into graduate 
courses at the downtown branch of 
Northwestern University, where 
Professor Smart was coaching as- 
piring writers, and, with his bound- 
less vitality, wit, and charm, keep- 
ing his class in a perpetual fever of 
enthusiasm. 

I never accumulated any credits 
—my life permitted no scholastic 
routine. Several subjects in ordinary 
curriculums had to be excluded 
altogether. 

Most of this period I was travel- 
ing on business, at least six months 
out of the year, but between trips 
I took up where I had left off and 
just kept on going. Even my spare 
time on the road was not altogether 
wasted—a hotel bedroom or a par- 
lor car is a grand place to catch up 
on required reading. 


I am conscious of an irreparable 
loss in never having known the 
normal companionships of college. 
I still have rough edges that I 
know the forthright intimacy ol 
undergraduate life would have 
rubbed off. I look back with a sort 
of vicarious nostalgia on the fun | 
might have had. I have no regrets, 
however, except one: 

I never had the grace to thank 
the man who changed the entire 
course of my life, the man whose 
warmth revived and healed my 
broken spirit, and who in two short 
hours gave me full rations of pur- 
pose and faith for my long and 
fascinating journey to a better land. 

I assume that William W. Bell 
has long since passed away. Surely 
God has led a man of such kindness 
into very green pastures indeed. # 
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Five Years of State Revenue Legislation 


HE sources and the amounts of 
public-school funds are deter- 
mined by state laws. Trends in 
state legislation indicate the shape 
of things to come in instruction, ad- 
ministration, and teacher welfare. 
In 1952-53, state governments 
paid an estimated total of $2,649,- 
994,000 or 36.5% of the total cost 
of public schools. This estimated 
total is about a 58% increase over 
the state aid provided in 1947-48. 
It was an increase of about $350,- 
000,000 over the estimated total 
state aid of 1951-52. 


Legislative Appropriations 

Today, legislative appropriations 
from general funds are by far the 
most important source of state 
funds for public schools. In more 
than half the states, over 90° of 
the state school aid is provided by 
general-fund appropriations. 

A decade ago only 14 states de- 
rived as much as 90° of state aid 
from general-fund appropriations; 
only 23 states obtained 50°, or 
more of state school aid from this 
source. 


Tax Trends 


Net Income Taxes—The number 
of states taxing personal or corpo- 
rate net income, or both, is 36. 
There has been no change in the 
list of these states during the five 
years 1949 thru 1953. Laws of eight 
states—one less than in 1948—ear- 
marked a part of income-tax pro- 
ceeds for school purposes in 1953. 

In 1953 income taxes produced 
16.9% of all state tax collections. 
It is estimated that taxes on net in- 
come produce about one-fifth of all 
state school revenue from _ ear- 
marked tax sources. 


General sales taxes—At the end 
of 1953 general sales taxes were con- 


tributing to state revenues in 32 
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states; in 1948 the total was 27 
states. Of the five new  sales-tax 
laws, two earmarked some part of 
the proceeds for school purposes 
(making a total now of nine states 
using earmarking) . 

The general sales tax is the 
greatest single source of state reve- 
nues today. In 1953 the general 
sales tax produced nearly $2.5 bil- 
lion, or slightly more than 23°% 
of total state tax revenues. 


Alcoholic-beverage taxes — All 
states have a tax on alcoholic bev- 
erages. In 1948, four states ear- 
marked part of the revenue for 
public schools; in 1953 only two 
had the tax similarly earmarked. 


Tobacco taxes—Forty-one states 
impose a license or sales tax (or 
both) upon tobacco. This is three 
more than in 1948. The total pro- 
portion of state tax revenue ob- 
tained from tobacco taxes was 4.4°% 
in 1953; it was 5°% in 1948. How- 
ever, the total amount collected has 
nearly doubled in the period—from 
$279 million to $469 million. Five 
states earmark at least part of the 
proceeds for public schools. 


Motor-fuel and vehicle taxes— 
The gasoline tax ranks second 
among all sources of state tax reve- 
nue. Income from this source rose 
from about $1.2 billion in 1948 
to over $2 billion in 1953. This 
amount was 19° of all state tax 
revenue in 1953. 

Proceeds from motor-vehicle li- 
cense taxes rose from $593 million 


Every five years for a quarter cen- 
tury the NEA Research Division has 
had the cooperation of state depart- 
ments of education and state educa- 
tion associations in summarizing trends 
in state legislation affecting public 
school revenues. The details on the 
1949-1953 period will be found in the 
October 1954 Research Bulletin. 50¢. 


in 1948 to $949 million in 1953. 
This type of tax produces 8.9% of 
total state revenues. 

Most of the tax proceeds from 
motor fuel and licenses are used for 
road building and maintenance. 
Only one state makes direct use of 
revenues from motor-fuel taxes for 
school purposes; in four states part 
of the proceeds of motor-vehicle 
taxes are distributed to schools. 


Severance taxes—In 1948 there 
were severance laws in 26 states; no 
additional states adopted this type 
of tax between 1948 and 1953. In 
four states the proceeds are added 
to state school revenues and in two 
states, to county school revenues. 
This type of tax produces less than 
3°, of total state collections, but it 
has been a high contributor to 
school revenues in individual states. 
In one state, three-fourths of the 
state school aid is provided by sever- 
ance taxes; in another, one-third. 


Corporation taxes — All states 
have taxes (e.g., franchise) upon 
corporations. Eight states. both in 
1949 and in 1953 earmarked some 
part of the proceeds for schools. 


Poll taxes— More than two-thirds 
of the states have poll taxes; three 
use the proceeds for school purposes 
(one less than in 1949). 


General property taxes — The 
number of states using the general 
property tax for school purposes 
dropped from 25 in 1948 to 21 in 
1953 (im 19335 there were 33 states). 
Total collections from state general 
property taxes increased from $279 
million in 1948 to $365 million in 
1953. It is estimated that only about 
3%, of all state school revenues come 
from the property taxes levied by 
states. 


Miscellaneous excise and license 
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taxes— | wenty-five years ago it was 


conmmnon practice to levy State taxes 
on sales of “luxury” items and re- 
quire payment of licenses for many 
types of occupations. The trend is 
toward states’ dropping these “nui- 
sance” taxes, which are being ap- 
plied more frequently by federal 
and local governments. 


School Lands and Permanent 
Funds 


Permanent funds have declined 
steadily in importance as a source 
of school revenues. However, dur- 
ing the period 1949 thru 1953 there 
was an unusual amount of legisla- 
tion in this field. Four states en- 
acted legislation to protect these 
funds by restricting the investments 
and the sale of lands; seven states 
liberalized the provisions governing 
investment. Five states improved 
their administrative provisions. 


Implications 


During the period trom 1949 thru 
1953 the general trend has been tor 
a steady increase in the amount and 
proportion of school revenues from 
state sources. Altho some legisla- 
tures reduced state aid for a bien- 
nium, the amounts were usually re- 
stored or supplemented later by spe- 
cial appropriations. 

Opinion differs with regard to the 
wisdom of earmarking taxes for 
public schools as contrasted with 
reliance upon general fund appro- 
priations. Altho public-administra- 
tion theory opposes earmarking, 
some states have found it one way 
to accelerate school improvement. 

In the period 1949-1953, many 
states passed laws diverting funds 
previously earmarked for schools to 
the state general funds. In 1948, 33 
states earmarked one or more taxes 
for schools; the number dropped to 
about half of the states by 1953. 

Despite effective efforts in most 
states during the last five years, it is 
clear that school revenues have not 
kept pace with developing needs. 
Ihe shortage of qualified teachers 
and the lack of classrooms are 
among the problems which must 
ultimately find their solution thru 
wise finance legislation and efhicient 
use of revenue. All levels of govern- 
ment must be expected to share in 
meeting the crisis. 

—NEA Research Division 
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THE TOUCH OF 





THEODORE H. COPELAND, JR. 


“ HAT is it about a teacher that 

W causes his pupils to regard 
him as outstanding?” 

I asked this question of more 
than 100 highschool sophomores to 
learn their ideas on what makes a 
good teacher. Such qualities as a 
sense of humor, fairness, knowledge 
of subject, firmness, and the ability 
to make clear explanations were 
among the answers. 

One girl, however, answered in a 
different way. She had written: “He 
has the touch of teaching.” 

“The touch of teaching’’—how 
much is encompassed by those 
words! It is my contention that 
teaching is an art. And at its best, 
like all other forms of art, it is 
securely linked to the emotions. 
It is true of the teacher, as Barzun 
once said of the lecturer, that in 
his hands feelings and _ principles 
“illuminate the soul as does a per- 
fect play or concert.” 

What are the components of the 
quality we have referred to as “the 
touch of teaching’’? 

Most important is empathy. This 
is defined as “mental entering into 
the feeling or spirit of another per- 
son.”” In other words, putting your- 
self in the other person’s place. The 
teacher who possesses this quality 
will be regarded by his pupils as 
sympathetic, kind, and thoughtful, 
and he will be sensitive to their 
problems and needs. 

‘The second element of the “touch 
of teaching” is enthusiasm. It has 
been said that nothing great was 
ever achieved without enthusiasm. 
We can adapt this quotation by 
saying: No great teaching has been 
done, or ever will be done, without 
enthusiasm. 

One of the basic tasks of a teacher 
is to stimulate his pupils to think, 

Dr. Copeland teaches mathematics at 


Lower Merion Senior Highschool in 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 


to act, to produce. What better way 
to achieve this goal than to commu- 
nicate to them, not by word, but by 
deed and attitude the enthusiasm 
which he himself possesses? 

If both empathy and enthusiasm 
are present in the teacher, the third 
component—sincerity—will follow. 
The teacher may attempt to cover 
a lack of sincerity with a veneer of 
mock interest and pseudosympathy, 
but his pupils will not be deceived 
for long. His lack of warmth will 
soon become apparent, and his po- 
tential value as a teacher will be 
decreased proportionately. 

The final, but not the least im- 
portant, of these components is 
humility. This manifests itself by 
a recognition on the part of the 
teacher that before him may sit 
many who are more intelligent 
than he; that he is privileged to 
participate in the development of 
future doctors, businessmen, artists, 
lawyers, scientists, statesmen, and 
teachers; that he has the high privi- 
lege, thru them, of contributing to 
the betterment of civilization. 

But one cannot “learn” empathy, 
enthusiasm, sincerity, humility 
from the pages of a book. Such qual- 
ities, if they are to be learned at 
all, will be acquired from anothei 
source—life experiences of great 
positive emotional value. These 
alone can create what Gilbert 
Highet calls “largeness of heart.” 

What will be the results in the 
classroom if the teacher possesses 
“the touch of teaching’? There will 
be an atmosphere of freedom and 
friendliness—a feeling of working 
together. This feeling is necessary, 
for togetherness is the esssence ol 
teaching. 

The teacher then will be _ re- 


garded as a link between the pupils’ 


world and the world of adulthood. 
He will be a part of each. He will 
be both companion and guide. # 
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ow can you reach the boy on 
H the street before he becomes a 
hardened juvenile delinquent? Does 
the school wash its hands of these 
hoodlums in the making? 

In Indianapolis, we say “no.”’ We 
think we have a rather effective sub- 
stitute to give the boy who is receiv- 
ing neither guidance nor a feeling 
of security from an_ affectionate 
parent. 

This is the story of our experi- 
ence with a community project in 
guidance in the near-downtown 
area. Among leading participating 
organizations are the elementary 
schools and Fletcher Place Commu- 
nity Center. 

Take Eddie for an example of 
what we're up to. Ten-year-old Ed- 
die had an alcoholic mother. When 
she had been drinking to excess, 
Eddie stayed away from home for a 
night or two and slept in an old fac- 
tory building. He was seldom tru- 
ant from school altho he was often 
truant from home. One Friday, near 
the close of the school day, he told 
his. school counselor that he did not 
know whether he could go home or 
not because of the conditions he 
had found at noon. 

I contacted the coordinator of 
our community guidance program, 
who was able to come to school al- 
most immediately. Under the guise 
of presenting some special activities 
at the Center, we induced Eddie 
and his gang to try the program. 
This was an opening wedge. Eddie 
liked what he found and stayed in 
the Center until the close of the 
movie that evening. 

Since then, Eddie’s mother has 





Mrs. Cook is principal of Public 
Schooi No. 7, Indianapolis. This article 
was adapted from Chapter IX of the 
1954 yearbook of the NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals, Guid- 
ance for Today’s Children. $3.50. 
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reaching 


the unreachables 


—the story of a community guidance project 


for underprivileged children 


IRMA W. COOK 


been contacted and is now seeking 
the help of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Eddie has also been receiving the 
counsel of the school psychologist. 
But we are getting ahead of our 
story. 


How We Got Started 


It all happened this way. About 
three years ago a group of civic- 
minded persons interested in com- 
munity betterment was called to- 
gether to consider the need for 
adult education in our area. This 
call came from the director of adult 
education of the Indianapolis pub- 
lic schools and the director of the 
Community Center. 

An eager, representative group 
responded. It included principals of 
five adjacent schools, four ministers 
of churches in the territory, district 
probation officers, PTA presidents, 
the school psychologist for the south 
district, the social-service consultant 
and the home visitors for two of the 
schools, representatives of the Fam- 
ily Service Association, representa- 
tives of the Child Guidance Clinic, 
representatives of the personnel de- 
partments of neighborhood indus- 
tries, the director of the Boys’ Club, 
the city director of Boy Scouts, a 
judge, and several members of the 
board of the Community Center. 
This group wanted action. It organ- 
ized into a loosely knit council, 
meeting at the Community Center 
once a month during the course of 
the school year. 


Our First Consideration 

The area served by the schools 
and the Center is rough—marked by 
delinquency and underprivileged 
living. Each organization was pick- 
ing away at these conditions in its 
own way. Often, several agencies 
would be working with the same 


individual or family. Therefore, 
achieving coordination of effort was 
a number-one goal to be reached in 
setting up the program. 

For example, a full and diversi- 
fied program of after-school activi- 
ties was set up in the schools, Boys’ 
Club, churches, and the Center. 
Each activity was offered at the lo- 
cation best equipped to handle it, 
but credit for work done in any of 
the classes could be given to any 
school or group to which the par- 
ticipant belonged. 

Activities for the younger chil- 
dren included story hours, games, 
clay modeling, crafts, and rhyth- 
mics. Activities for older children 
included ceramics, crafts, sewing, 
woodworking, folk dancing, and 
others. Yet with all these things to 
do, some children would not come 
close to an approved group but re- 
mained on the street. 


Getting at the Unreachables 


We soon learned that the expe- 
rience of different council members 
with certain children could be put 
to more effective use in guiding 
these individuals. More integration 
of effort was needed. But devising a 
procedure was dificult, because con- 
fidential information needed to be 
kept in trust. 

Finally we adopted the following 
plan: A minister, codirector of the 
Community Center and trained in 
social work, was chosen to act as 
coordinator. His job is to bring uni- 
fied sustained help to children in 
trouble. 

Thus, if a boy shows some par- 
ticular difficulty, say in the scout 
troop, the scoutmaster might call 
the coordinator and describe the 
problem. Then the coordinator 
might contact the principal of the 
school the child attends, the direc- 
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A full program of activities 
was set up in the schools. 











tor of the Boys’ Club, and others to 
learn whether the reactions of the 
child in these other situations are 
the same as in the scout troop. If he 
is different in the other situations, 
the cause of the maladjustment is 
looked for in the troop, and some 
action is taken to help the boy to 
accept the situation, to alter condi- 
tions, or to solve the problem in 
other constructive ways. 

If the boy seems to tollow some 
other specific pattern of conduct, he 
might be referred to the consulting 
psychologist, to the Child Guidance 
Clinic, to a Big Brother, or the fam- 
ily might be helped to seek guid- 
ance from Family Service. 

Physical needs of children and 
their families are not neglected. 
Often they are the first considera- 
tion in this underprivileged section. 

As time goes on, we may develop 
more effective machinery, but some 
highly satisfactory results have al- 
ready been achieved. Besides Eddie, 
a few more case examples will show 
the importance of the project to our 
school. 

Friendless Robert—Robert trans- 
ferred to our school in the middle 
of the term. When his mother 
brought him to school on the first 
morning, it was no more than could 
be expected, but when she picked 
him up at noon, brought him back 
after lunch, and returned again in 
the evening, we saw signs of trouble. 

Robert was absent on the second 
day. His mother told us that we 
might be able to find him on the 
west side of the city. Discussing the 
absence with Robert the following 
day, we were introduced to a phrase 
that was Robert’s theme song: “You 
can’t make me.” “You can’t make 
me come to school on my birthday.” 
“You can’t make me do arithmetic.” 
“You can’t make me do that old 
gym stuff.’”” We tried to convince 
him that we did not want to make 
anyone do things. Before long we 
discovered that one thing Robert 
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did not challenge the whole world 
to make him do was art. 

From the home visitor we learned 
that Robert had a brother, that his 
mother was unwed, and that his 
father had another family to sup- 
port. Robert’s mother was ill and 
could not work. Consequently Rob- 
ert and his family were often with- 
out adequate food and sometimes 
without any food. 

With the help of the council, 
Robert finally became interested in 
a craft class at the Center. There he 
found men who were interested 
in him and were his friends. He 
brought his first finished piece of 
woodwork to me as a gift. His moth- 
er is accepting the counsel of Family 
Service. She, too, is finding that 
society cares about her home. 

Gang of auto looters—Sometimes 
it is more feasible and effective for 
one member of the council to deal 
directly with another without the 
help of an intermediary. Such was 
the case when a group of the young- 
er children was found to have some 
stolen goods in an abandoned truck 
on a nearby lot. To our questions the 
children replied that the goods con- 
sisted of auto accessories taken from 
cars on the parking lot of the 
United States Rubber Company. 
The offenders were sent with a 
group of patrol boys to bring in the 
loot. After our discussion we de- 
cided that the only thing to do was 
to return as many articles as pos- 
sible. 

Meantime I had contacted the 
personnel manager of the company. 
He was ready to meet and to discuss 
the problem with the boys. 

This single incident alone could 
not have transformed the character 
of the community. However, at the 
annual meeting of the Center this 
spring the personnel representative 
stated that looting by children had 
become a much less common occur- 
rence since the adoption of the com- 
munity program. Also, since the in- 
cident, the company has set aside a 
sizable section of the parking lot as 
a playground. 

More boys off the street—The last 
school year opened with five boys re- 
porting to the probation officer for 
misdemeanors committed during 
the summer. They had been a little 
street gang responsible for the theft 
and reassembling of bicycles. Par- 








ents were easily satisfied about own- 
ership by a mere statement that the 
boy “had found the bicycle over by 
the railroad,” or that it had been 
loaned to him by a friend. 

The whole gang was persuaded 
to come to the Center to observe the 
activities there. They were dum- 
founded when they were offered a 
room for their meetings. 

The day after their first use of the 
room, members of the gang stopped 
in my office to tell about their new 
meeting place. Some days later two 
of them stopped at the office to 
speak privately. In the private con- 
ference they told about a boy in the 
neighborhood who had some stolen 
bicycles that he was repainting. 
They thought they had better tell 
about him so that he would not get 
into trouble. The police had to be 
called in on the case, and the bicy- 
cles were restored to their owners. 

In these and other cases, work did 
not stop with the child. Every lead 
was followed up by agencies repre- 
sented on the council. It would take 
a long time to tell the case histories 
of all those who have been helped. 


Lasting Effects? 

We admit a relatively short pe- 
riod of experience with our pro- 
gram. But our worthwhile progress 
and high rate of success in the solu- 
tion of immediate problems cannot 
be lightly brushed aside. 

Altho it is more dificult to meas- 
ure lasting results in the field of 
children’s behavior, we have some 
tangible evidence of success here 
also. At the previously mentioned 
annual meeting of the Center, the 
chief probation officer reported that 
delinquency in the area had de- 
creased sufficiently to permit en- 
largement of the area served by the 
probation officer, thereby freeing 
one man to work in another section 
of the city. 

We do not say that our plan will 
work in your underprivileged areas. 
But we do know that if you have 
the will, ways can be developed and 
adapted. Schools should be in the 
vanguard of such work. Certainly, 
this effort can be viewed as another 
task piled onto overburdened 
shoulders, but the results are worth 
the toil. No boy was ever saved 
from the street if the proper guid- 
ing forces were lacking. # 
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Allergic 
to Statistics? 





Then this article is prescribed for you. 


S A spectator sport, there is little 
A to say for statistics. Most people 
begin to be excited about statistics 
only when they begin to analyze 
their own data. Just as in bridge, 
there is far less fun in watching the 
activity of someone else than in 
trying to bring an undertaking of 
your own to a successful conclusion. 

But being introduced as a statis- 
tician is certainly no social asset. 
A man once asked a friend of mine 
what I taught. He received the in- 
formation in shocked unbelief and 
then commented regretfully, “Oh 
dear, I always thought she was such 
a nice person.” 

Furthermore, the element of com- 
petition is almost entirely lacking 
in statistical work, so if you are a 
person who is happy chiefly when 
contending with others, you may 
not find statistics very exhilarating. 
Nor can it offer much in the way 
of. physical relaxation. 

What, then, is there about statis- 
tics which deserves the name of fun? 

Some people enjoy the actual 
processes of measuring and tabulat- 
ing and computing for their own 
sake, just as some people enjoy run- 
ning a sewing machine for its own 
sake. However, it is not these rou- 
tine tasks which are the charm of 
statistical work but the discoveries 
which one makes thru them. 

As the meaning of your data be- 
gins to emerge, you can scarcely 
bear to do anything but compute 
because you are so eager to see how 
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the results are coming out. And 
when everything is finished and the 
meaning of the data is clear, so 
many new related questions have 
raised their heads that you are 
eager to begin another study. 


“No vous statistics is fun for 
some people,” you say, “but it 
never could be for me. Why I can’t 
even balance my checkbook. The 
sight of a long row of figures puts 
me into a panic, and I always skip 
all the tables in my reading.” 

Your state of mind is all too 
familiar to me. It would bore me 
also to spend my life adding col- 
umns of figures. A statistician is not 
necessarily fond of mental arith- 
metic. He does most of his com- 
puting on a machine, and learning 
to operate a computing machine is 
much simpler and quicker than 
learning to use a typewriter. 

Machines are now so common 
that an educator can usually get 
one, even if only on a rental basis. 
Do not let fear of computational 
drudgery keep you from an other- 
wise interesting undertaking. 

In the second place, if you do 
go into an emotional tailspin when- 
ever you are confronted by numeri- 
cal data, it might be a good idea to 
find out why. Allowing your family 
and friends to, suppose that you 
have inherited an allergy to num- 
bers because you look just like 
great-aunt Susan (who had no head 
for figures) does give you a most 
convenient excuse to evade the 
responsibility of doing a variety ot 


numerical chores. But is that free- 
dom worth the price? 

Unquestionably there are indi- 
vidual differences in numerical 
ability as in all other human traits, 
but I am convinced that the only 
persons who can lay claim to a true 
congenital inability to understand 
arithmetic are persons who can also 
lay claim to a low IQ. 


Ten why do some keenminded 
adults think of themselves as arith- 
metic morons? 

Sometimes we find that an adult 
has never learned the number com- 
binations or understood the basic 
arithmetic procedures. Perhaps he 
was a precocious child who had 
always liked arithmetic until he was 
allowed to skip a grade. Perhaps he 
had a teacher who did not really 
understand arithmetic and so con- 
fused him, teaching by arbitrary 
rules instead of helping him under- 
stand ideas. 

As inability to recognize words 
makes success in reading impos- 
sible, just so does incomplete mas- 
tery of the number combinations 
and insecurity in simple operations 
of arithmetic impede the study of 
statistics. 

For the adult whose arithmetic 
difficulties have such an origin, the 
remedy is simple—a little special 
practice easily selfadministered. 
The rate of learning. is likely to be 
rapid, and the sense of achieve- 
ment rewarding. 

It is a curious thing that in our 
culture, which is so rapidly devel- 
oping a general dependence upon 
statistical thinking, we still condone 
arithmetic illiteracy. 

We certainly do not condone 
verbal illiteracy. If a child does not 
read easily, all the energies of par- 
ents and teachers are mobilized to 
see that he does learn to read. Chil- 
dren do not learn to read because 
it is easy but because it is impor- 
tant. I doubt very much that learn- 
ing to operate with numbers is a 
more complex matter than learning 
to read—and it too is important. 

Far more serious than incomplete 
mastery of number procedures and 
concepts is the state of those adults 
whose arithmetic difficulties stem 
from traumatic experiences in thei 
childhood. Occasionally students 
tell me stories of being punished 
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both at home and in school when 


they worked got 
wrong answers, of being upbraided, 
ridiculed, frightened, so that in 
later life the mere sight of figures 
recreates in them an emotional 
state in which it is impossible to 
think clearly. 

If you are one of those to whom 
arithmetic presented as a 
threat, a dreadful ogre lying in 
wait for unlucky children, I trust 
you are not passing your own fears 
on to your pupils. Of supreme 
value to your teaching, under these 
circumstances, would be the dis- 
covery, thru experimentation, that 
you can handle a statistical prob- 
lem and can use statistical methods 
in a practical situation. 


too slowly or 


was 


“Att right,” you say, “I will 
concede that I could understand 
statistics, but I still do not see why 
I should. What use would it be to 
me? I am willing to let profes- 
sionals do the research and tell me 
the answers.” 

Then I must reply that the pro- 
fessionals would have all the fun 
of discovery. Anyway, they cannot 
come into your classroom to find 
out whether you get better results 
with one method or another, to 
keep records designed to give you 
insight into factors that seem to 
be impeding your own pupils or 
helping them develop. 

And when in a research pam- 
phlet you read that a certain rela- 
tionship holds in general, you may 
feel an urge to explore that rela- 
tionship in your own classroom for 
one or more of the following rea- 
sons: [1] You suspect your situation 
is not typical and may not support 
the published findings. [2] You have 
thought of an additional question 
which does not seem to have been 
answered by the published study 
and you want light on it. [3] You 
have discovered that carrying on 
some informal classroom research 
can be a great stimulus to new 
creative ways of teaching. 

Even negative results that fail to 
support your long-held convictions 
may teach you a great deal. If you 
ever have the least suspicion that 
you are falling into a rut, try the 
tonic of a little classroom research. 
It can add spice and excitement to 
your job if—and only if—it relates 
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to a really interesting question that 
is important to you. 

Even the simplest research will 
almost certainly require statistical 
treatment, and that treatment 
should be planned at the very be- 
ginning of the project, never left to 
be decided on after the data are 
gathered. 


A.most every adult who tries to 
live intelligently in the modern 
world finds himself continually 
confronted with statistical facts, 
ideas, and enterprises which his 
education has not prepared him to 
understand. Effectively described 
by Darrell Huff in a gay, charming 
little book called How To Lie with 
Statistics (Norton, 1954) is the 
plight of the average business man 
and housewife, bombarded daily 
with statistics. 

Modern thinking, at least mod- 
ern scientific thinking, is permeated 
by statistical ideas. It seeks to un- 
derstand the generality of things, 
to know how aggregates behave. 

Modern men are aware, as their 
grandparents were not, of human 
variability, of the unpredictable 
elements in life, of chance fluctua- 
tion in materials, in events, in peo- 
ple. They recognize that careful 
study of one child, one family, one 
accident, one patient, one day’s 
sales will not yield the information 
needed for wise living. They know 
that there must be studies of many 
children, many families, and many 
patients. 

Not only are we constantly bom- 
barded by statistical facts, but in 
almost every conversation, in al- 
most every article—including this 
one—we are subjected te unsup- 
ported generalizations. The statisti- 
cal habit of mind not only reduces 
one’s enthusiasm for glittering gen- 
eralities, but it provides the only 
adequate method of establishing 
the validity or falsity of such re- 
marks. 

The fact that no one likes to have 
his prejudices questioned or his 
sweeping generalizations made to 
look too hasty may be one reason 
why training in statistics is not a 
social asset. 

Reports of statistical studies fill 
our newspapers and periodicals and 
call for decisions by housewives, by 
businessmen, by educators, by legis- 





lators. A new schoolhouse is to be 
built. Where shall it be located? 
How is population moving in the 
community? What is the trend in 
the birth rate? How many children 
will need to be accommodated five 
years hence? How is the cost of 
living moving? Johnny’s parents 
are dissatisfied with his progress in 
reading. What can I tell them about 
variability in reading progress for 
normal children of his age? How 
do I select a standardized test to 
give my pupils when I do not un- 
derstand the statistical terminology 
used in the text manuals? How to 
interpret the results? 

The teacher who is fortified with 
some general understanding of sta- 
tistical ideas can meet some of 
these practical issues with more 
confidence. 

For the person who has no train- 
ing in statistical methods, research 
literature (such as the NEA pam- 
phlet series, ““What Research Says to 
the Teacher’), is almost a closed 
book. Even a little training in statis- 
tical methods makes it possible to 
read such material, thus greatly ex- 
panding the possible range of infor- 
mation about one’s own job. 

When adults become aware of a 
great gap between what they know 
and what they need to know, their 
first thought is to turn to the 
schools and beg them to save the 
next generation from _ similar 
plight. It is now beginning to be 
clear that modern man needs help 
to live more competently in a world 
shot thru with statistical ideas, a 
world in which politicians and ad- 
vertisers and assorted propagandists 
are lying in wait to snare him with 


a misleading graph or phony sta- 
tistic. 


Some of us are convinced that in 
the upper grades children could be 
introduced to the basic ideas which 
would protect them against some 
of the statistical booby traps and 
would help them use statistical in- 
formation constructively in deci- 
sions about practical affairs. For 
adventurous teachers who agree, 
here is an opportunity to do some 
real pioneering. No curriculum 
materials have been prepared. 
Those who want to experiment in 
this area will have to blaze their 
own trails. # 
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Ohio raised 61% of its five-year NEA 
Building Fund quota in the first year. 


They didn’t know their own strength 


technics, careful 

planning, and established quo- 
tas paid off handsomely as Ohio 
teachers raised $169,772 in pledges, 
contributions, and life member- 
ships in the kick-off year of the 


ODERN sales 


NEA Building Fund Campaign. 
This amount represents 61% of 


Ohio’s five-year quota. 


Late in August of 1953 an OEA 
Building Fund Campaign commit- 
tee assigned a quota to each 
city, county, and exempted-village 
school district. The quota was 
established by averaging OEA and 
NEA memberships in each district 
and multiplying the resulting figure 
by $10. 

The next step was to send a per- 
sonal letter to every local-associa- 
tion president and superintendent 
of schools in Ohio detailing the 
Building Fund Campaign _pro- 
cedures. These letters were pre- 
pared on automatic typewriters and 
personalized by use of the ad- 
dressee’s name in at least two places 
in the text. 

Each of the 15 committee mem- 
bers assumed responsibility for the 
section of the state in which he 
resided and used postcards and tele- 
phone calls to build up “a full head 
of steam” for the campaign. 


Procress in local associations 
was slow at first, but for an under- 
standable reason. Ohio teachers 
were putting forth a tremendous 
effort to obtain passage of a con- 
stitutional amendment to give Ohio 
a state board of education. 

After the election in November 
the building committee stepped up 
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its campaign and set a deadline of 
April 1, 1954, by which to complete 
the year’s activity. 

Shortly 
Secretary 


after NEA _ Executive 
William G. Carr ad- 
dressed the OEA’s annual conven- 
tion in December, reports began 
rolling into Ohio headquarters 
which showed that local associa- 
tions were not only reaching their 
first year’s goals but reaching and 
exceeding their five-year goals. 


Soon local associations began 
vying with one another in a race 
to sign up the most NEA life mem- 
bers, to be the first big-citv associa- 
tion to reach the five-vear goal, to 
go the highest over the quota. 

Akron with a quota of $12,900 
raised $22,258.50 for 180° of its 


five-vear quota. Among the big 
cities Columbus was not far be- 
hind, with 120% of its five-year 
goal. 


Euclid raised $4200 for 135% of 
its five-year goal. Findlay reported 
190°, and Steubenville nosed them 
out with 191%. 

But the Mentor Education As- 
sociation took honors for an all-out 
effort. It raised 318% of its five-year 
quota and enrolled 21 life members 
from a total teaching staff of 105. 


Ir THERE is a formula for Ohio's 
success in building an enthusiastic 
response to the NEA _ Building 
Fund Campaign, it lies in the care- 
ful planning by the Building Fund 
Campaign committee under the di- 
rection of Superintendent Paul A. 
Miller of Warren and the followup 
by committee members in their 
own local areas. 


yr A 


Coupled with this was a “let's 
get-it-done-now” attitude, which 
was developed at the OEA’s Local 
Leaders Training Conference and 
which snowballed as local associa- 
tions realized that just a little extra 
effort would enable them to reach 
their five-year quotas. 

It is a feeling in Ohio that with 
the job more than half done in the 
first year of the campaign, we can 
wrap it up next year and report in 
July of 1955 that as far as Ohio is 
concerned, the NEA _ Building 
Fund Campaign has been com- 
pleted. + 
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Bill Ding, our boy who’s loved 
by all, 

Aspires to shoot up, big and tall. 

He says, “I hope yowll not be 
loath 

To send in 
growth, 


cash to help my 


“I promise not to waste a cent, 

For needless costs I'll circumvent. 

And when I’m grown in years to 
come, 

PU work for each and every one.” 
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Classroom Illumination 


Here’s some light on the subject. 


CARL S. ALLEN as told to BOB GASKER 


N THIS. the seventy-fifth anniver- 
QO sary of Thomas A. Edison's dis- 
covery of the first practical incan- 
descent lamp, it seems appropriate 
to review the changes that have 
been made in classroom lighting 
and to see just how far we have 
progressed in this field. 


Do you remember the “good old 
days” when classrooms were lighted 
by bare bulbs hung from cords at- 
tached to the ceiling? In those days, 
too, classrooms were painted in dark 
and somber colors. Desks were 
stained and varnished to a dark 
glossy finish. Floors were oiled and 
reoiled until they were nearly black 
with an accumulation of dust and 
dirt. And blackboards covered a 
substantial part of three walls. 

Today, all of that is changed. The 
trend in classroom decoration is 
toward the use of lighter, balanced- 
brightness color schemes, and fluo- 
rescent lighting is very rapidly re- 
placing incandescent. Why have 
these changes come about? 

Education has today become es- 
sentially a process of learning by 
seeing. It was not always so. In those 
socalled “‘good old days” students 
did most of their learning by hear- 
ing others recite their lessons over 
and over. They did not have the 
wealth of books and visual aids we 
have today. 

In addition to creating poor see- 
ing conditions, the dimness and 


Mr. Allen, an illuminating engineer, 
is a specialist in the lighting of educa- 
tional institutions. He and Mr. Gasker 
are associated with the Lamp Division 


of the General Electric Company in 
Cleveland. 
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dreariness of poorly lighted and 
poorly painted classrooms were far 
from conducive to study. Nor did 
they produce a cheerful or visually 
comfortable environment. The psy- 
chological effect of proper painting 
and lighting in a classroom is tre- 
mendous; students are more cooper- 
ative, their learning is better, and 
the job of teaching is easier and 
more pleasant. 


Tue goal of an effective visual 
environment is to provide a sufh- 
cient amount of light for easy see- 
ing and to control the distribution 
of brightness to assure conditions 
which will provide visual comfort. 
Good lighting involves the quality 
as well as the quantity of illumina- 
tion. 

The quantity of light for any see- 
ing situation is based upon a com- 
promise between what would be 
ideal and what can be obtained 
practically and economically with 
light sources at our command. In 
general, illuminating engineers rec- 
ommend high levels of illumina- 
tion when the severity of the seeing 
task is greatest and lower levels 
when seeing requirements are less 
critical. 

Over the years, lamp manufac- 
turers have been able to produce 
more efficient lamps. This greater 
eficiency has reduced the cost of 
light and increased the levels of il- 
lumination. The fluorescent lamp 
of today is 40 times more efficient 
than the first incandescent lamps. 

It is harder to provide quality in 
lighting than to produce high levels 
of illumination. The illuminating 
engineer has to consider the distri- 








bution of light from the fixture, the 
manner in which the fixture shields 
the lamp, and the way in which the 
room environment reflects the light, 
in order to design comfortable, 
quality lighting. 


He atso has to take into consid- 
eration the way we see. This is one 
of the main reasons why dark, light- 
robbing surfaces are giving way to 
ones which reflect light and help to 
produce comfortable — brightness 
contrasts. 

Laboratory investigations have 
shown, for example, that better see- 
ing conditions exist when the 
brightness of the textbook being 
read by a student is just slightly 
higher in intensity than the back- 
ground of the desk which virtually 
surrounds that book. Manufacturers 
have changed their desk tops to 
meet the one to one-third limiting 
brightness ratio desired between 
book and desk surface. Today the 
natural wood finishes and the plas- 
tic laminates of approximately 40°% 
reflectance are offered as the stand- 
ard for desk tops. 

They help to assure a proper bal- 
ance of brightness between the 
student’s work and the surround- 
ing environment, and redirect light 
back into the room. Their higher 
reflectance ratio helps reduce eye 
fatigue and improves seeing condi- 
tions. 

Lighter paint finishes also create 
classrooms which are more pleasant 
than those old darkly painted 
rooms, because they reflect more 
light. There is a wide range of pos- 
sible colors in the lighter tones, but 
the light greens and tans have been 
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the most popular. Light grays and 
warm, active colors such as coral 
and peach are also being used in 
combination with other colors to 
produce a warm, friendly atmos- 
phere in the classroom. 

The use of blue is not too com- 
mon. Blue, if not relieved by some 
other warm colors, tends to produce 
an atmosphere which is cool and 
unfriendly. Blond furniture, the tan 
color of natural wood floors, and 
appropriately chosen draperies, 
however, can make light blue rooms 
very attractive. 

At best, the chalkboard presents 
a difficult seeing problem. What a 
teacher writes on the board may 
seem large from his vantage point, 
but to the student at the rear of the 
room it is visually small. For the 
student with poor eyesight, small 
visual size and low contrast make a 
guessing game out of what is on the 
chalkboard. 

In order to approach the three-to- 
one brightness ratio recommended 
by scientists in ocular research and 
illuminating engineers, manufac- 
turers have introduced the use of 
colored chalkboards, principally in 
shades of green. Supplementary 
chalkboard lighting is another very 
effective means of substantially im- 
proving the visibility and attention 
value of writing on chalkboards. A 
fluorescent lamp in a_ reflector 
mounted above the board can great- 
ly improve the visibility. 


“Bur why,” you may ask, “do 
some of our classrooms have incan- 
descent lamps and some fluores- 
cent?” Well, the essential difference 
between the two light sources is one 
of economics based upon the eff- 
ciencies of the two sources. The in- 
candescent lamp is a relatively sim- 
ple device, and systems using these 
lamps are generally cheaper to in- 
stal than those using fluorescent 
lamps. 

On the other hand, the cost of 
operating an incandescent system is 
greater than a fluorescent system. 
In situations where the hours of an- 
nual use are low the operating cost 
is a small factor in the over-all cost. 
In this case, incandescent lighting 
can be the economical choice. 

Conversely, as the hours of use 
per day increase, the economical 
justification swings in favor of the 
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fluorescent lamp. Thus, in Califor- 
nia, where daylight conditions are 
good and schools are designed with 
large window areas, use of electric 
lighting is only about 300 hours 
per year, and concentric-ring, sil- 
vered bowl incandescent equipment 
is nearly universally used in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Fluorescent lighting is used wide- 
ly in relighting old schools, as the 
higher efficiency of this type of 
lighting permits improvements with 
substantially less rewiring than if 
the relighting were accomplished 
with incandescent. 

Another factor to be considered 
is the amount of heat generated by 
the two light sources. In the case of 
incandescent indireet lighting, satis- 
factory conditions exist until the 
lighting level reaches about 40 foot- 
candles of light. Above this value 
the amount of heat generated in 
the room tends to become objection- 
able. With fluorescent lighting 
there is no objectionable sensation 
of heat even at the higher levels of 


illumination being installed in 
classrooms today. 
With incandescent lighting a 


great deal of light can be produced 
in a relatively small light source, 
but care must be taken that the 
lighting fixtures used with incan- 
descent lamps do not become too 
bright. This is the limiting factor 
of the typical enclosing globes, 
which were reasonably comfortable 
when classrooms were lighted to 
five or 10 footcandles. This same 
equipment if lamped with wattages 
to produce 20 or 30 footcandles be- 
comes entirely uncomfortable from 
a glare-of-brightness standpoint. 

It is for the reason of reducing 














high concentrated brightness that 
indirect lighting with incandescent 
lamps is used so widely. With in- 
direct lighting, the brightness is re- 
duced by being spread over the 
entire ceiling area. 

While the silvered-bow] type fix- 
ture is used most widely, another 
incandescent-type fixture which 
produces comparable results is the 
luminous, indirect, plastic-bowl fix- 
ture. It uses a standard inside 
frosted lamp, which is lower in cost 
than the silvered-bowl lamp. On the 
other hand, cleaning is required, 
so the over-all cost of each of these 
is about the same. 

Fluorescent lighting offers a 
much wider choice of equipment 
than does incandescent. The rea- 
son for this is that the fluorescent 
lamp is much lower in brightness 
than the incandescent lamp, thus 
permitting the use of louvered-bot- 
tom equipment. This type of equip- 
ment is not desirable with bright in- 
candescent lamps because of the 
sharp shadows and reflected glare 
which would be produced. Fluores- 
cent fixtures vary from indirect 
types which deliver all of their 
light upwards to direct equipment 
which delivers all its light down- 
ward, 


I wave described some of the 
changes in schoolroom lighting 
which have resulted from a greater 
understanding of the science of il- 
lumination and its effect on seeing. 
As ideal lighting becomes stand- 
ard—and it is rapidly, doing so— 
the teacher and his students will 
undoubtedly react favorably to 
their more cheerful and visually 
comfortable classroom, 


A modern fluorescent lighting installation. 
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They can take part in public affairs by 


Encouraging participation in political affairs—informing 
voters of times and places of registration and voting... 


campaigning to get out the vote . . . working with political 
parties. 


Providing nonpartisan political information—informing 
legislators about local attitudes on current issues . . . pub- 
licizing voting records of state and national legislators. 


Working to improve home and community safety—evalu- 
ating community first-aid facilities . . . organizing a school 
safety council . . . analyzing traffic hazards . . . improving 
teenage driving. 


Promoting local conservation measures—helping conduct 
a water-conservation program . . . campaigning for forest- 
fire prevention . ... conducting a soil-erosion survey. 


Helping improve local recreational facilities—organizing 
an art- or record-lending service . . . presenting a series of 
entertainment programs for younger children . . . establish- 


ing a teenage center... planning and operating a Saturday 
program. 


Initiating campaigns to improve public health—helping 
conduct chest X-ray and blood-donor drives . . . combating 
air pollution . . . focusing community attention on the 
problems of old people. 


Cooperating with civil-defense authorities—publishing a 
civil-defense newsletter . . . organizing an air-ground ob- 
server team .. . forming a civil-defense communications 
squad. 
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Participating as citizens: Students in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, tag all cars 
as part of their get-out-the-vote campaign 
in a recent local election. 

PHOTO BY MANCHESTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Participation deepens appreciation of the premises 
of American liberty 


Men have the ability to govern themselves. 

All power belongs to and comes from the people. 

Public officials are responsible to the people. 

Government should be by law duly adopted, and not by the 
whim of any man. 

The people have the right to reform, alter, or totally change 
their government by lawful means when they so desire. 


The people have the responsibility to . 

Vote at each election. 

Voice opinions directly to representatives in government. 

Use democratic methods to achieve group agreement—confer- 
ence, debate, compromise—and abide by the will of the majority. 
Give direct, unselfish service to family, community, and nation. 
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Tacoma, Washington, students and chair- 
man of the City Planning Commission 
plan students’ role in helping select a site 
for a new city-county building. 


Participation develops citizenship skills 


PHOTO BY TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE** 


best when... 


It is related to specific demo- 
cratic values. 

It serves a need that is real to 
students. 

It draws students into planning 
and decision-making. 

It includes experience in work- 
ing with adults. 

It requires the use of a variety 
of information-gathering tech- 
nics. 

It engages students in inform- 
ing, influencing, or serving 
others. 


This material was prepared by the Citi- 
zenship Education Project, Teachers College. 
Columbia University, in cooperation with the 
NEA Citizenship Committee. It is drawn 
from the Project's materials, including When 
Men Are Free (Houghton, list price $2.84), 
an explanation of the premises of American 
liberty. 

Single copies of reprints of this article 
in black and white are free to teachers if 
requested before November 15; 50 for $1; 
no orders for less than $1. 
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The Rural Child 
chools 


N Ocroser 1944, the First White 

House Conference on Rural Ed- 
ucation was called to face chronic 
problems grown acute under war- 
time pressures. 

The conference adopted A Char- 
ter of Education for Rural Chil- 
dren, in which lay leaders and edu- 
cators pledged themselves to work 
for 10 “educational rights of every 
rural child.”’ The charter states that 
these “are the rights of the rural 
child because they are the rights of 
every child regardless of race, color, 
or situation, wherever he may live 
under the United States flag.” More 
than 25 million reprints of 
charter have been distributed. 


the 


Now in 1954, we will look again 
at the rural child and his schools. 
On October 4-6, a second National 
Conlerence on Rural Education 
will meet, sponsored by the NEA 
thru its Department of Rural Edu- 
cation. The US Office of Education 
will be assistant sponsor, with other 
interested agencies of the federal 
government, NEA departments, 
and private organizations cooper- 
ating. 

What will this conference find 
to be the educational status of the 
rural child? How well has _ the 
pledge of 1944 been kept? These 
questions must be answered in 
light of some fundamental changes 
in rural social and economic life. 

With increased mechanization 
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rural farm population has dropped 
to 15% of the US total, or about 
23 million—a decrease during the 
decade 1940-1950 of 7.2 million. 
But, in this same period, rural non- 
farm population has increased to 
about 26% of the national total, 
or 38.7 million, an increase of 9.7 
million. Thus, tho rural farm pop- 
ulation has decreased in the past 
decade, the total rural population, 
61.7 million, is now 41% of the 
nation’s people. 

Since birthrates continue to be 
higher in rural than in urban areas, 
rural children aged 5-17 are still 
nearly half of the nation’s total of 
such children. And it is to be ex- 
pected that for years ahead the 
rural people will have a_ propor- 
tionately greater share of children 
to educate. At the present time. 
altho relative income of rural-farm 
people has greatly improved since 
1944, income per child 5-17 in farm 
areas and income per child 5-17 
in nonfarm areas still contrast 
sharply, being $3750 and $7620 re- 
spectively. 


How does the rural child fare 
in this changing situation? The 
1944 charter states: 

“Every rural child has the right 
to a satisfactory, modern elemen- 
tary education to guarantee 
the child an opportunity to de 
velop and maintain a healthy body 
and a balanced personality, to ac- 
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quire the skills needed as tools of 
learning, to get a good start in 
understanding and appreciating 
the natural and social world, to 
participate happily and helpfully 
in home and community life, to 
work and play with others, and to 
enjoy and use music, art, literature, 
and handicrafts. 

“Every rural child has the right 
to a satisfactory, modern secondary 
education. This education should 
assure the youth continued progress 
in his general, physical, social, civic, 
and cultural development begun in 
the elementary school, and provide 
initial training for farming or other 
occupations and an open door to 
college and professions. 

“Every rural child has the right 
to an educational program that 
bridges the gap between home and 
school and between school and 
adult life. 

“Every rural child has the right 
thru the school to participate in 
community life and culture.” 


Tue battle to achieve these 
rights never ends. For some rural 
children these goals have been fully 
and generously achieved. For some 
they are still a remote ideal, so un- 
real as to be only dreamed of. For 
most children the situation lies 
somewhere between. 

The quality and amount of 
schooling received by several mil- 
lion children is below the accepted 
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American standard; the worst con- 
ditions of educational inequality 
are among rural people. We have 
further improvement to make in the 
educational conditions of children 
ot low-income farmers, farm labor- 
ers, Negroes, Spanish Americans, 
Indians, and migratory agricul- 
tural workers. These are truly the 
forgotten children. 


Tue full achievement of rights 
for all rural children depends in 
large measure on the availability 
of qualified instructional and ad- 
ministrative personnel. The charter 
recognizes this, stating, “Every rural 
child has the right to teachers, su- 
pervisors, and administrators who 
know rural life and who are edu- 
cated to deal effectively with the 
problems peculiar to the rural 
schools.” 

That there is a vast shortage of 
qualified teachers is well known, 
but it has rarely been emphasized 
that at least 80°% of the shortage is 
in schools serving rural pupils. 
With school-district reorganization 
the need increases for wellqualified 
local and intermediate superin- 
tendents and for supervisors and 
other specialized staff to serve rural 
children and youth. 

While great improvement has 
been made in the amount of prep- 
aration received by rural teach- 
ers, they are now only at the level 
attained by urban teachers 15 
years ago. Salary is undoubtedly a 
contributing factor. Half the rural 
teachers in this country today re- 
ceive less than $2484 annually, as 
compared to an average for all 
classroom teachers of $3605. Fur- 
thermore, the teachers without 
tenure and other professional em- 
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ployment benefits are for the most 
part rural teachers. 

Provision of a “satisfactory mod- 
ern education,” the charter states, 
requires for every rural child the 
right to “educational service and 
guidance during the entire year 
and fulltime attendance in a school 
that is open for not less than nine 
months in each year for at least 
12 years,”” and “‘health services, edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, 
library facilities, recreational activi- 
ties, and, where needed, school 
lunches and pupil transportation 
at public expense.” 

The efficient and economical pro- 
vision of such services requires a 
“satisfactory modern building” and 
a “strong local school system” with 
“the tax resources of the child’s 
community, state, and nation used 
to guarantee him an American 
standard of educational oppor- 
tunity.” 


In tHE effort to provide ade- 
quately for rural children, the 
number of school districts in the 
United States has been remarkably 
reduced—from 127,529 in 1932 to 
66,472 in 1953. Furthermore, the 
real number of school districts is 
less than these figures imply. In 
1952-53, only 55,335 actually oper- 
ated schools. The remaining 11,137, 
almost all rural, either had no 
pupils or sent their pupils to school 
in another district. 

While great progress has been 
made toward developing districts 
that can efficiently provide a com- 
prehensive program for rural peo- 
ple, many small districts remain 
which cannot do so. Probably 95% 
of existing school districts cannot, 
efficiently and economically, pro- 
vide the services needed by rural 
youth. Most of them are too small 
and will remain so even with the 
fullest predictable reorganization. 
It is therefore necessary for them 
to find ways to pool their resources. 

The intermediate service unit is 
emerging as an effective means of 
doing this. Increasingly, planning 
for school-district yeorganization 
must include the strengthening and 
expansion of intermediate units. 


Waar America does to strengthen 
her rural schools is of global im- 
portance. Many of the people for 


Meets oe 


Dianne 


Ir was tragedy in the life of Di- 
anne that brought her and me 
closer together. Now that her father 
was gone, I fancied that I might 
eliminate some of the rough spots 
by giving her a bit of my time. For 
this reason she was often called to 
help me with various tasks that fall 
to the lot of an elementary-school 
principal. 

On this particular day we were 
gathering concrete evidence in a 
campaign against waste in the cafe- 
teria. Our assignment was to check 
and weigh all unconsumed food 
left on trays. There were, of course, 
periods of rushing business inter- 
spersed with times of inactivity. 

It was during these unoccupied 
moments that we got our visiting 
in. She was fond of me, and I liked 
her too. All our associations had 
been pleasant and without re- 
straint. Consequently, I thought it 
quite natural that she felt free to 
edge a bit closer and ask the rather 
commonplace question, “Do you 
know who you look like to me?” 

“Why no,” I replied without 
much real concern. “Who?” 

I naturally expected to hear the 
name of some masculine relative or 
friend — possibly one whom _ she 
thought quite handsome. When 
the answer came it was soft and 
genuine. “My cat,” she said smil- 
ing. 

I knew that she was not joking, 
so I covered my surprise and replied 
sincerely, ““Thank you.” For what 
nicer compliment could a_ princi- 
pal receive from a friendly little 
second-grader? 

—ROBERT G. NEIL, principal, Emma 
B. Clemons School, Nashville, Ten- 


nesseeé. 





whom we are spending millions of 
dollars for technical assistance and 
education are primitive farmers. 
The technics we develop to bring 
full educational opportunity to our 
own rural children are of basic 
worth to other nations in carrying 
forward their programs of funda- 
mental education. 

—HOWARD A. DAWSON, director, 
Division of Rural Service; execu- 
tive secretary, Department of Rural 
Education, NEA. 
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NOTHING teacher more 
than “children’s faces looking up, hold- 


ing wonder like a cup.” 


inspires a 


Teasdale 
caught that moment in simple, human 
language. 


Sara 


But to the teacher it is more than a 
thirst for knowledge—it is a moment of 
dedication to bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the teacher’s task. No dedi- 
cated avoid seeking the 
truth, the free use of facts, and the nur- 
turing of each child’s faith in himself 
and in the world about him. 


teacher can 


These are times when every teacher 
and every parent must hold fast to a 


CADEMIC freedom begins in the 
home with the parents, who are 
the child’s first teachers. If you are a 
parent, what are your feelings when 
someone tries to impose his ideas on 
you as to how to bring up your 
child? Maybe it is something like 
this: “Here now—don’t let your 
child play in the sandbox; it’s un- 
Sanitary.” 

Whether that somebody is Aunt 
Min, or grandfather, or a govern- 
ment inspector, such an approach 
gets on your nerves. You expect to 
teach your child many things so 
that he may be a happy, useful citi- 
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few basic ideas about the meaning of 
academic freedom and the obligations 
it places upon both the profession and 
the public. A statement of these ideas 
has been issued by the NEA Committee 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom 
under the title: Your Child Deserves 
Facts and Faith. The eight-page book- 
let was written and designed by the 
NEA Research Division [10¢ a copy: 
order from NEA). 

This article is quoted and_para- 
phrased from parts of the booklet. The 
text is addressed primarily to the lay 
reader. 


zen. Parents need freedom to teach. 


In Various Occupations 

The idea of academic freedom 
applies to many fields of activity. If 
you should go to a physician be- 
cause of a pain, you would expect 
him to be unhampered in his diag- 
nosis. He would want your confi- 
dence; he would want to study the 
facts and advise you in the light of 
his experience. 

Everyone needs a_ reasonable 
amount of freedom to do his best 
work. Each occupation thrives when 
individual workers have “elbow 








room” to make better use of their 
skill and resources. 

In teaching, this freedom is called 
“academic freedom in the 
room.” It implies also freedom in 
one’s life in the community—within 
the bounds of good taste and com- 
monsense. A happy teacher is likely 
to be an effective teacher. You and 
all citizens can make sure that your 
child’s teacher has freedom in ‘his 
teaching. , 


class- 


How Safe Can You Be? 


Can you be sure your child is 
being taught by a safe teacher? 
Well, what is a safe teacher? For 
that matter, what is a safe parent? 
In most human relationships we 
cannot have the same assurance as 
we have with the sun. Years of ex- 
perience have taught us that the 
sun will rise and set every day. 

Without faith most of this busi- 
ness of living together would grind 
to a halt. 

If you get a glass of water from 
the faucet, you assume that author- 
ities have seen to it that the water 
is pure. So you drink the water with 
confidence. 
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In a similar way we have faith in 
the teachers of our children. We be- 
lieve that education is in safe hands. 
We expect teachers to be prepared 
for their work, to be efficient, and to 
be trustworthy. And most of them 
are. 


Faith Based on Facts 


You need not rely only upon 
faith when it comes to the teachers 
in your community. You will prob- 
ably find: 

@ He (and we also mean she) is 
“just folks” on the basis of family, 
school, and home-town background. 

@ He completed several years of 
college preparation, a program of 
cultural subjects, and specialized 
preparation for teaching. 

@ He belongs to professional edu- 
cation associations which thru codes 
of ethics and programs help him to 
be a better teacher. 

Your faith in teachers can rest 
upon facts. 


Let’s Hold Fast 


We can hold fast to the ideal that 
“man has a right to knowledge and 
the free use thereof.” It is this 
country’s traditional road to good 
citizenship. 

Schools in the United States are 
distinctly local agencies. They re- 
flect what the people of the commu- 
nity want for all children. 

Parents and all other citizens 
should insist: 

@ That school authorities em- 
ploy only teachers of high charac- 
ter and sound professional prep- 
aration 

@ That classroom instruction 
give children experience in examin- 
ing valid facts 

@ That teachers, when prepared 
and ethically minded, shall not be 
hampered in the discharge of their 
professional duties. 

As responsible citizens we should 
seek: 

@ To guard the schools against 
the intrusion of restricted truth 
and the efforts of selfappointed 
critics to control what children 
think and learn 

© To keep informed about the 
schools by personal observation of 
school activities, by conferences 
with teachers, and by participation 
in parent-teacher associations and 
other school-related groups. = 
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ARENTAL and community under- 
WP iceethen of the educative process 
needs to be established on a broader 
base if academic freedcm is to sur- 
vive. In keeping with its responsibil- 
ity for national leadership, the NEA 
has developed a motion picture and 
two pamphlets to assist the profes- 
sion with this problem. 

Your Child Deserves . . . Facts 
and Faith is a delightful, illustrated 
pamphlet designed for use with par- 
ents. [See page 428.] It explains aca- 
demic freedom in a down-to-earth 
way. It also discusses why teachers 
deserve the public’s faith and why 
this confidence is necessary if teach- 
ers are to do their best work. A 
single copy is 10¢; quantity dis- 
counts. 

What Policies Should Guide the 
Handling of Controversial Issues? 
describes successful policies devel- 
oped by school systems. (25¢ a 
copy; quantity discounts.) 

Both booklets can be obtained 
from the NEA. 

Freedom To Learn is a film that 
tells the gripping story of how a 
typical teacher is called before a 
schoolboard and charged with 
teaching communism in her class- 
room. The film’s punch and pathos, 


Mr. Essex, superintendent of schools 
in Lakewood, Ohio, was formerly chair- 
man of the NEA Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom. 


FROM “FREEDOM TO LEARN** 


developed with disciplined artistry, 
brings a renewal! of faith in the in- 
tegrity and competency of American 
teachers. 

Tho in a highly volatile area, the 
topic has been approached so 
soundly that we recommend it for 
use with any audience, but espe- 
cially with: 

Teachers and administrators—ex- 
emplary teaching methods. 

Community organizations and 
PT A—ideal means of visualizing a 
national issue and the school. 

Churches—of great interest. 

American Education Week—sig- 
nificant in programing. 

Future Teachers—an understand- 
able challenge. 

Colleges and universities—princi- 
ples of democratic education. 

Patriotic organizations and serv- 
ice clubs—a “‘natural.” 

Women’s clubs—enlightening and 
enjoyable. 

Television—27\4 minutes, ideally 
suited for a 30-minute program. 

Freedom To Learn may be bor- 
rowed from your state association 
or purchased from NEA Division of 
Press and Radio Relations. The 
film in color costs $170; in black 
and white, $75. Leaflets for orienta- 
tion previous to the showing and 
for later discussion are also avail- 
able from NEA Division of Press 
and Radio Relations. = 
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Los Angeles locals 
multiply their effec- 


tiveness. 





HERSCHEL R. GRIFFIN 


yHE Affiliated Teacher Organ- 
‘| izations of Los Angeles is an 
association of professional organiza- 
tions, as contrasted with a single 
citywide education association. 
Those closest to ATOLA feel 
that it is an unusually efficient or- 
ganization whose success is due 
largely to the spirit of cooperation 
and the appreciation of mutual 
problems shown by its members. 
ATOLA has been instrumental 
in getting salary increases for teach- 
ers, as well as legislation in the 
fields of retirement, tenure, school- 
building, apportionment, bonds, 
and taxation. And thousands of 
teachers are benefiting by ATOLA’s 
public-relations program, group- 
insurance, and buying service. 


In 1930, six groups of certificated 
employes organized ATOLA to 
serve as a clearinghquse for mutual 
problems of the member organiza- 
tions and to advance the welfare 
of teachers and public education. 

As of June 30, 1954, ATOLA had 
grown to an organization of 13 af- 
filiates, with approximately 13,000 
of the 16,000 certificated employes 
in Los Angeles as members. 

The governing body of ATOLA 
is the Executive Council, composed 
of representatives from the afhliates 
on a quota basis. 

The Executive Committee is 
made up of the president of each 
afhliate and six members-at-large 
(all of whom are members of the 
Council). This committee is re- 
sponsible for recommending prob- 
lems to be dealt with by the Coun- 
cil and for executing the program 
approved by the Council. 

ATOLA officers are elected by 
the Council from the Executive 
Committee. The committee chair- 
man is elected from the members-at- 
large. 





Dr. Griffin is executive secretary of 
Affiliated Teacher Organizations oj 
Los Angeles. 
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The standing committees in- 
clude: Budget and Finance, Com- 
munity Service, Legal, Legislative, 
Salary, and Welfare. Members of 
these committees are appointed by 
each affiliate. Any interested mem- 
ber may attend meetings. 


Memobersuie in ATOLA is by 
virtue of membership in one of the 
afhliates. There are no individual 
memberships, and the _ financial 
contribution of each affiliate is de- 
termined by the number of its 
members used as a basis for estab- 
lishing representation on the Exec- 
utive Council. For the year 1955-56, 
the dues have been set at $4 for 
each member of an affiliate. 

The affiliates are autonomous, 
having their own officers, dues, 
functions, and programs. 

During its history ATOLA has 
had only one serious defection of 
affiliates. This was over differences 
of opinion regarding membership 
in the Executive Council. These 
differences were adjusted, and the 
bonds of unity have grown stronger 
as mutual cooperation matured. 

Occasionally an affiliate may act 
upon its own in order to emphasize 
some need. Most of the affiliates 
have separate hearings with the 
board of education, board com- 
mittees, or the superintendent re- 
garding matters which may overlap 
the ATOLA program—even includ- 
ing salary increases on 
board schedules. 
are supplementary. 


various 
These activities 


Some of the major internal ob- 
stacles to be overcome in unifying 
teacher groups in a large city are: 

Geography—It is nearly 45 miles 
from one end of the Los Angeles 
School District to the other. 

Communications — In spite of 
having area meetings and contact 
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representatives in each of our near- 
ly 500 schools, the problem of get- 
ting even vital information to the 
teachers is difficult. 

Heavy schedules—Teachers are 
so busy that anything like broad 
participation on central committees 
is often a hardship. 

Traffic—The time and effort re- 
quired to beat one’s way thru the 
heavy traffic to expensive and un- 
certain parking discourages attend- 
ance at membership meetings. 

Apathy—A_ large number of 
teachers feel that the organizations 
are doing a good job, so they do 
little or nothing. 

Free riders and critics—This cate- 
gory includes those who are willing 
to accept all the benefits of the 
work of the organizations and yet 
refuse cooperation and support. 


ATOLA has a close working re- 
lationship with the California 
Teachers Association and is affil- 
iated with the NEA. Available sta- 
tistics indicate that Los Angeles 
teachers support their state and 
national associations well, as com- 
pared with other large cities. 

However, a more closely knit 
working relationship between 
ATOLA, CTA, and NEA might be 
aided by greater mutual respect for 
the autonomy of each; by a more 
intimate knowledge of the local, 
state, and national programs and 
responsibilities by the individual 
teacher; by a wider acceptance of 
the fact that professional and edu- 
cational advancement are possible 
only by unified action; and by the 
conviction that the informed, dedi- 
cated teacher is the key to organi- 
zational competence. 

ATOLA as organized has worked 
well for Los Angeles, and its future 
is limited only by its vision and 
sense of responsibility in meeting 
the ever-expanding educational 
needs of the second largest school 
system in the United States. # 
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AURITIUS is an island 68 miles 
M by 48 miles lying east of Mada- 
gascar. It has 500,000 inhabitants 
and is a crown colony of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Sounds like an answer to a ques- 
tion on a quiz program, but it 
isn’t. It’s an answer I received at 
the World Confederation of Organ- 
izations of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP) in Oslo when I asked 
the delegate from Mauritius for 
help in getting my geography 
straight. 

From July 31 thru August 5, 160 
official delegates from 57 national 
and 13 associate member organiza- 
tions in 27 countries and observers 
from three intergovernmental or- 
ganizations met in the beautiful 
capital of Norway. 

Others can write about the ques- 
tions discussed, the decisions made, 
and the importance of the meetings 
in forwarding the progress of edu- 
cation thruout the world. I want 
only to tell you the things that you 
would write the family at home if 
you had been there. After all, 
Grandma and Uncle Pete have 
never shown much interest in res- 
olutions and how they happened to 
get that way. 


Ronap Gou pn of England, presi- 
dent of WCOTP, paid tribute to 
the teachers of Norway who, during 
the last war, stood between the 
Nazi aggressors and the children by 
refusing to teach Nazi doctrines. 
Seven hundred of them were taken 
to a concentration camp way be- 


Dr. Chase is dean of Boston University 
School of Education. 
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REPORT to the 
folks back home 


by LINWOOD CHASE 


on the Norway meeting of the World Confederation 


of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 





yond the Arctic Circle, but were re- 
leased in eight months because the 
Nazis failed to break them down. It 
is a magnificent saga of teachers’ 
displaying heroism that will never 
be forgotten. 

“We try to live with our windows 
open to the world.” Isn’t that a 
delightful phrasing of a country’s 
attitude? It was the representative 
of the Norwegian teachers associa- 
tions speaking in welcoming us to 
Oslo. 

Far from home, Thelma Craig of 
Hawaii presented leis, flown in 
from the enchanting isles, with the 
traditional salute from a maiden to 
the president and _ vicepresident. 
Ronald Gould, displaying his won- 
derful way with words, acknowl- 
edged these presentations 
“blooms and blushes.” 

The other foreigners at Oslo were 
more clever in linguistic accom- 
plishments than the foreigners from 
the United States. Janet Lawson of 
Scotland would translate her own 
remarks into French rather than 
have the interpreter do it. Or a 
delegate from Holland whose own 
language is Flemish would speak in 
French and then translate into 
English. Because everything has to 
be said in both French and English, 
an international conference like 
WCOTP seems to move slowly. 

On an all-day Sunday excursion, 
as guests of the Norwegian teachers 
associations, we had an unforget- 
table time. After going by boat 
down the Oslofjord, we transferred 
to buses for a ride thru lush green 
countryside high above the shores 
of Lake Tyrifjord. After coming 


midst 


back to Oslo for lunch and a visit at 
the folk museum, we went on to a 
large elementary school and then 
finished our wonderful day in Frog- 
ner Park with its impressive Vige- 
land sculpture. 

We had another unforgettable 
experience the very next day, when 
we were all guests of the town of 
Oslo at a luncheon in one of the 
outstanding public buildings in Eu- 
rope, Oslo Town Hall. Murals and 
tapestries depicting the life of Nor- 
way have been brought into that 
building so that Norwegian chil- 
dren, now and in the future, might 
see the glorious past of their coun- 
try. 

Waurine Walker, our new NEA 
president, did a splendid job in 
making the keynote speech of the 
conference. She spoke on short no- 
tice as a substitute for Dr. Jha of 
India, who at the last moment was 
unable to attend. 

In one place she referred to some- 
thing “in American English and in 
English English.” Mr. Gould 
thanked her for recognizing that 
“the two nations are divided by a 
common language.” 

Singing, picture-taking, and dis- 
plays of humor were common ele- 
ments to be found among the repre- 
sentatives of all nations. There was 
a quick fraternity among camera 
fans, with discussion of angles, 
color, light-meter readings, and the 
advantages of various kinds of 
equipment. 

Forestier of France begged par- 
don of the Assembly for speaking 
French in a southern French accent. 
At the last session Karre of Sweden 
said, “I see very many today that 
are absent.” 


We Americans weren’t tourists in 
Norway. So many of us were invited 
into Norwegian homes that we felt 
as tho we had come to visit dear 
friends. 

It was Frieda Dalen of Norway 
who in the final moments of the 
conference addressed us as “Dear 
Friends” and said, ‘‘People in their 
best moments are pure in heart and 
are simple and good humanbeings.”’ 

Next year, WCOTP hopes to 
meet in Turkey. Once again friend- 
ships will be renewed in the com- 
mon cause of improving education 
for all the children of the world. + 
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Educational Legislation 


in the 83rd Congress, Second Session 


HE adjournment of the 83rd 

Congress has sent members of 
Congress back home eager to boast 
ol the legislative achievements 
brought about by their votes. In 
a report to the nation on his legisla- 
tive program, President Eisenhower 
cited 54 major bills as “hits’’ to be 
counted toward a batting average 
of .830 for his administration in its 
first two vears in office. 

Yet only one of these major bills 
will directly affect education and 
the welfare of teachers. This is the 
new Internal Revenue Code ol 
1954 [PL591], of which section 37 
contains the tax exemption on 
$1200 of retirement income, a mod- 
ified form of the _ bill [HR5180) 
introduced by Re presenti itive Noah 
M. Mason [R- Ill.) in 1953. 

\ll other leash ition = aflecting 
education may be placed in the 
category ol “minor” bills. Here are 
found measures to continue aid to 
school districts in federally affected 
areas and three laws embodying 
administration proposals for state 
and national conferences on educa- 
tion [PL530], a national advisory 
committee on education to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare [PL532], and Office of Edu- 
cation sponsorship of cooperative 
research projects in education 
{PL531). 

The 83rd Congress in its second 
session passed annual appropria- 
tion bills totaling $47 billion, ol 
which some $300 million will go for 
education programs in fiscal 1955 
(not including research and _ vet- 
erans’ educational benefits). Con- 
gress also authorized investigations 
of tax-exempt foundations and as- 
sociations and of federal education- 
al programs. A Presidential Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations is also looking into federal 
grant-in-aid programs in the field of 
education with the help of a study 
committee headed by Adam S. Ben- 
nion of Utah. 

The 83rd Congress did not act on 
any of the bills proposing federal 
aid tor school construction. The 
administration failed to give posi- 
tive support to any of the bills 

Dr. Turner, assistant superintendent of 


schools, Oakland, California, is chair- 
man, NEA Legislative Commission. 
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pending in Congress; the House 
Committee on Education and La- 
bor vacillated on the issue until it 
was too late to report a bill out and 
get it passed; the Senate postponed 
floor action on the Cooper bill 
[$2601] after last-minute objections 
had been voiced by a bloc of in- 
fluential Senators; finally, national 
organizations including NEA were 
unsuccessful in efforts to arouse the 
general public into an articulate 
demand for Congressional action 
on the national school-building 
shortage. 


Herre in a few paragraphs are the 
highlights of Congressional action 
on federal educational legislation 
in the second session of the 83rd 
Congress. 

Tax Exemption for Retirement 
Incomes—As the results of a united 
campaign by education and lay or- 
ganizations, retired teachers will be 
prominent among those benefiting 
from Section 37 of PL591, the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. Sec- 
tion 37 provides that up to $1200 
of the retirement income of all re- 
tired persons over age 65, and all 
those retired before age 65 under 
a public retirement system, will be 
exempt from federal taxation. 
Other provisions permit limited 
work income (up to $900 yearly) 
without reduction of exemption. 

Many of the nation’s more than 
100,000 retired teachers will be 
eligible for benefits under the new 
law this year. (Details of education 
benefits in the 1954 tax law will be 
given in the March JOURNAL. 

Emergency Aid for School Con- 
struction—During May 1954, an 
education subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee conducted a series of hear- 


ings on bills providing for emer- 
gency federal aid to school con- 
struction. Out of the hearings 
came $2601, an amended version 
of a bill originally introduced by 
Senator John S. Cooper [R-Ky.], 
chairman of the subcommittee 

$2601 asked for $500 million to 
be spent over a two-year period to 
help the states build schools. Tho 
$2601 was on the calendar and ap- 
proved for action by the majority 
policy committee, it never came to 
a vote in the Senate. 

Late in July a special subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor reported a 
bill to the tull committee, but no 
further action was taken. This bill, 
HRI0149, was a subcommittee ver- 
sion of a bill by Representative 
Peter Frelinghuysen [R-N. J.] and 
closely resembled the Cooper bill in 
amounts specified and proposed 
formula for distribution. Alto- 
gether, 17 House bills and four 
Senate bills to provide federal aid 
for school construction were intro- 
duced during the second session. 

Just before adjournment, Rep- 
resentative Carroll D. Kearns [R- 
Pa.], chairman of a special House 
subcommittee on school construc- 
tion, commented on the failure of 
the 83rd Congress to pass construc- 
tion-aid legislation. Representative 
Kearns stated: ““The administration 
has recommended that Congress 
hold up action on a federal pro- 
gram pending a White House con- 
ference on education in 1955. Per- 
sonally, I believe that the classroom 
shortage is much too critical to per- 
mit delay.” 

A ppropriations— —The table below 
summarizes major federal appro- 
priations for education in the cur- 
rent fiscal year (1955). 





Program 


US Office of Education [salaries and expenses] 
Vocational Education [George-Barden funds] 


Federally Affected Areas 
Construction [PL815] 
Maintenance and Operation [PL874] 


Land-Grant Colleges [Bankhead-Jones funds] 


Agricultural Experiment Stations 


Agricultural Extension Service [payments to states] 
State and White House Conferences on Education 


Advisory Committee on Education 
Cooperative Research in Education 
School Lunches 

International Educational Exchanges 
National Science Foundation 





Budget Request Appropriation 


$ 3,200,000 $ 2,900,000 
18,673,000 23,498,000 
74,000,000 70,000,000 
58,500,000 55,000,000 

2,501,500 2,501,500 
19,454,000 19,454,000 
39,675,000 39,675,000 

1,250,000 900,000 

175,000 25,000 
100,000 None 
68,000,000 83,236,000 
15,000,000 15,000,000 
14,000,000 12,250,000 
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of Recommendation 


SCHOOL administrator requests 
A an opinion on the following 
facts: 


The board of education in school dis- 
trict A relieved a teacher of his class- 
100m duties because. of behavior over 
a period of years that was diagnosed as 
mental illness. After a period of treat- 
ment he sought reinstatement to his 
former position. The school authorities 
refused to reemploy him because of 
doubts as to his stability. 

Within two months, the teacher ap- 
plied for a position in school district B 
in another state, and the superintend- 
ent there requested a confidential ref- 
erence from district A. In reply, the 
superintendent of district A recom- 
mended the teacher, omitting any men- 
tion of his classroom difficulties or 
doubts as to his stability. The teacher 
was employed by district B. 

During the ensuing school year the 
symptoms of mental illness recurred, 
precipitating incidents which reflected 
adversely in the community on the su- 
perintendent and the school system. It 
became necessary to discharge the 
teacher. 

The superintendent in district B asks 
whether the superintendent in district 

\ violated the Code of Ethics in failing 
to reveal in his recommendation perti- 
nent factual data regarding the 
teacher’s employment record. 


It is the opinion of the Com- 
mittee that the superintendent in 
school district A violated the pro- 
visions of Section 8 of the Fourth 
Principle and Section 3 of the Fifth 
Principle of the Code, which pro- 
vide that the teacher will: 


Sec. 8—Be fair in all recommenda- 
tions that are given concerning the 
work of other teachers. 

Sec. 3—Speak constructively of other 
teachers, but report honestly to respon- 
sible persons in matters involving the 
welfare of students, the school system, 
and the profession. 
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Che superintendent in district A 
was under an obligation to advise 
district B of the difficulties the 
teacher had had and to give factual 
data with regard thereto. His 
failure to do so was professionally 
irresponsible and made his recom- 
mendation neither fair nor honest 
under the above sections of the 
Code. It constituted a disservice to 
a professional colleague, in all like- 
lihood to the teacher himself, and 
above all, to the children in the 
school system. 

There is necessarily a _ wide 
margin for individual professional 
judgment in the formulation of 
references. The extent to which 
reference material covers a teach- 
er’s past difficulties is a matter of 
judgment as to whether such diffi- 
culties affect his present, or future, 
competence. 

It is fundamental, however, that 
references should be based on cur- 
rently relevant factual data regard- 
ing a teacher’s employment record. 
To suppress part of that data, 
whether the motive is to get rid of 

































A profession is not simply a 
collection of individuals who 
get a living for themselves by 
the same kind of work. 

Nor is it merely a group 
which is organized exclusively 
for the economic protection of 
its members, tho that is nor- 
mally among its purposes. .. . 

Its essence is that it assumes 
certain responsibilities for the 
competence of its members or 
the quality of its wares, and 
that it deliberately prohibits 
certain kinds of conduct on 
the ground that tho they may 
be profitable to the individual, 
they are calculated to bring 
into disrepute the organiza- 
tion to which he belongs. 

—R. H. TAWNEY in The Ac- 
quisitive Society. 


an unwanted teacher, to aid an in- 
competent teacher to obtain em- 
ployment, or to retain a qualified 
teacher who is seeking another 
position, constitutes unprofessional 
conduct. 

By the same token, it would be 
inappropriate for a reference to in- 
clude past history of a_ teacher's 
difficulties in any area of emotional 
adjustment or professional practice 
which has been resolved and has no 
present bearing on his competence. 

References often present difficult 
and delicate questions, the ethical 
implications of which will doubt- 
less become more definitive as 
specific cases are presented to the 
Ethics Committee for opinion. # 


ETHICS | OPINION NUMBER II 


This is the eleventh in a Journal series of opinions on fundamental 
issues of widespread interest to the profession. These opinions are issued 
by the NEA Committee on Professional Ethics. They are illustrative of 
type-fact situations based on actual or hypothetical cases submitted by 
teachers and administrators and are not directed toward any person or 


school system. 


In arriving at the opinions, the committee has the benefit of legal 
counsel. The American Bar Association has followed a similar plan 


with respect to its code for 25 years. 


If there is any practice in your area which you think raises a question 


‘ . . . . . . . 
of professional ethics, or if there is a practice about whose ethical impli- 


cations you are uncertain, the committee invites you to submit a complete 
statement of the material facts. Such requests will be given careful 


consideration, altho the committee reserves the right to determine those 


cases on which formal opinions will be rendered. Write to the Committee 
on Professional Ethics, NEA headquarters. 



































































NEA tours offer many wonderful places to 


r you have an eye for a bargain 
I and plan to travel on your vaca- 
tion next year, you'll want to study 
what the NEA Travel Division has 
to offer for 1955. That is, you'll be 
interested unless you can _ aftord 
your own yacht. Last summer the 
division saved teachers participat- 
ing in its tours at least $50,650. 

But the division is even prouder 
about the quality of the travel 
experiences than about their econ- 
omy. Much of the credit for the 
piquancy and distinction of the 
tours goes to teachers and others 
in 30 foreign countries’ who are 
cooperating to put personality-plus 
into NEA travel operations. 


Now You Can Visit Europe 


Various plans are being devel- 
oped to cut European travel costs 
on two projected tours. For ex- 
ample, one group of NEA travelers 
will have the fun of staying at a 
new vacation center in the Hartz 
Mountains built by a German 
teachers association. A week’s stop 
here—with excursions to the neigh- 
boring country—will be money-sav- 
ing as well as delightful. 

\nother group may spend time 
at an old country home in Shrop- 
shire, England. And plans simmer- 
ing in Holland, Switzerland, and 
Scandinavia give promise of other 
alluring experiences at reduced cost. 


Foreign Land Near at Hand 


“Mexico has everything” may be 
slight hyperbole, but few countries 
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offer so much variety, ranging from 
very old to very new, for such a 
small cost. 

In a day one can travel from 
languorous banana and sugar-cane 
country to snow-capped peaks. The 
traveler spends much of his time 
at an altitude of 5000 feet—in a 
climate of perpetual spring. 

Most NEA tours to Mexico go by 
chartered motor coaches over the 
Pan American Highway from La- 
redo or the Western Highway from 
El Paso. Both these roads take the 
traveler thru country of breath- 
taking beauty. 


To the North 

The Travel Division sponsors 
two Alaskan tours, both of which 
begin in Chicago and travel to 
Seattle by rail. 

One group proceeds from there 
by steamer along the coast of British 
Columbia and Alaska. This tour 
goes as far as White Horse or West 
‘Taku Arm. 

The second group flies from 
Seattle to White Horse or Anchor- 
age, then visits the interior of 
Alaska. This is a new tour which 
has been developed in response to 
many requests for an itinerary that 
would include Eskimo villages and 
go beyond the Arctic Circle. 


Another Continent 
Great cities: such as Rio de 
Janeiro, Santiago, Lima, Buenos 
Aires; ruins of an ancient Inca 
civilization; the towering Andes 


§o. 


Mountains; the Panama Canal; and 
the experience of crossing the equa- 
tor—these are but a few of the at- 
tractions offered on our South 
American tour. The Cultural Insti- 
tutes and Cultural Affairs officers 
of the US State Department co- 
operate with us by arranging social 
functions in various countries for 
our travelers. 


Pacific Isles 


Thanks in large part to the hos- 
pitality of the Hawaii Education 
Association, our tour to the Islands 
continues to grow in fascination 
and in popularity. 

Volcano House, Giant Tree-fern 
Forest, Rainbow Falls, lao Valley, 
Waimea Canyon, Hulihee Palace, 
and others will be familiar terms to 
those taking the NEA tour to 
Hawaii. 


The American Story 

The Travel Division is really 
carried away by two new tours for 
1955 that are right here in our own 
wonderful country. 

One, which has been unofficially 
labeled “American Rededication 
Journey,” offers either Chicago or 
St. Louis as a starting point and is 
designed to present an historic as 
well as scenic panorama of the 
section of the country often called 
“the cradle of America.” It extends 
from Jamestown, Yorktown, and 
Williamsburg to Boston, Plymouth, 
and Salem. Washington, Philadel- 
phia, and New York will also be 
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major stops on this interesting 
journey. 

“The Story of the West” is the 
other new tour, and it is as sweep- 
ing as its name implies. Great 
mountain ranges, majestic forests, 
desert land, scenic highways, and 
the Pacific serve as dramatic back- 
drop for the pageant of history 
which unfolds from Denver to 
Santa Fe, from California and the 
Pacific Northwest to Montana and 
Wyoming. 

This tour has been planned to 
make vivid the story of the Gold 
Rush with its ghost towns, the 
epoch of the Indian in the West, 
Spanish America in the Southwest, 
the taming of great rivers like the 
Colorado, and the story of cattle 
and ranches. 

With so many enticing possibili- 
ties, mail will undoubtedly come 
cascading into the Travel Division. 
Last year, many teachers decided 
too late that they wanted to join 
a tour. We don’t want you to get 
left behind as they were. 

Get in touch with us by Decem- 
ber if possible, especially if you’ve 
got your eye on a European jaunt. 
And even if you’re only toying with 
the idea of a tour, ask us to put 
you on the mailing list. 

—PAUL H. KINSEL, director, NEA 
Travel Service. 

A friendly London “bobby” 


answers questions posed by 
several NEA tour members. 


PLANET NEWS LTD. 
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LANNELGRAPHS Can be just about 
F the most useful item in a teach- 
er’s bag of tricks. They may be used 
not only to make a room more at- 
tractive, but also to teach. 

To make a flannelgraph, I stretch 
and firmly tack outing flannel over 
a large plywood board. For my fig- 
ures—trees, birds, story-book charac- 
ters—I use a soft pliable cloth like 
an old muslin sheet, because such 
material will cling to the nap of 
the flannel and yet can be easily 
removed. (Some people prefer to 
make their figures of cardboard 
backed with light flannel.) 

After the outlines are drawn, the 
figures are cut out. The final step is 
to put in features or other details 
with wax crayons and then press 
them with a warm iron to set the 
colors. 


Now that you have a general idea 
of how flannelgraphs are made, 
you might be interested in knowing 
some of the ways I use flannel- 
graphs with my first-graders. 

[1] The flannelgraph adds spar- 
kle to our story hour. I drew some 
characters (two to three feet tall) 
to illustrate such stories as “The 
Three Bears.” As I tell the stories, 
I place the figures on the flannel. 

After hearing a story once or 
twice, the children love to take 
turns telling it themselves as they 
manipulate the figures. 

[2] My pupils add and subtract 
when they put on and take off “The 
Ten Little Indians” to music. They 
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also learn to count by ones and 
10s in a “snowball game” while 
singing “Frosty, the Snow Man.” 
Using a large muslin snowman and 
a lot of numbered snowballs, each 
child places his snowball on the 
flannel as his number is called. 

[3] Because the children learned 
the story of Hansel and Gretel in 
class, one mother sent us a record- 
ing of “Humperdinck’s Children’s 
Opera.” The youngsters enjoy plac- 
ing the muslin characters on the 
board as we play the records and 
become familiar with the music. 

[4] The flannelgraph helps 
arouse interest in knowing about 
people in other countries. We study 
how children spend Christmas in 
other lands, and we learn the names 
of the different Santa Clauses. Us- 
ing flannelgraph characters adds to 
the fun of discussing foreign cus- 
toms and costumes. 

[5] A veritable epidemic of lost 
mittens in the first cold snap last 
year caused me to make flannel- 
graph characters of “The Three 
Little Kittens.’ I found the roly- 
poly felines very helpful in teach- 
ing the care of property. 


I wave confined myself to de- 
scribing how flannelgraphs can be 
used with first-graders. Actually, 
they are extremely useful at every 
level and in almost every subject 
from music to nutrition. Elemen- 
tary-school youngsters get a great 
ceal of satisfaction out of making 
their own rather crude flannel- 
graphs. Students in secondary 
school and beyond are doing really 
skilful work in the field, and adults 
are using flannelgraphs more and 
more as they realize their many 
potentialities. + 
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[1] General Federal Aid—Finan- 
cial assistance from the federal gov- 


ernment to the states and territo- 
ries, possessions, and District of Co- 
lumbia for the support of public 
education. [Platform V-B] 

Federal funds provided with the 
understanding that the expenditure 
of such funds and the shaping ol 
educational policies be matters of 
state and local control. [Platform 
V-B-1} 

[2] School Construction Aid— 
The NEA believes that the great in- 
crease in school population and the 
serious lag in schoolhouse construc- 
tion constitute a national need that 
must be met with sufficient federal 
financial support to provide ade- 
quately for essential public-school 
building construction. Funds tor 
this purpose should be distributed 
according to an objective formula, 
administered by the US Office of 
Education and channeled thru the 
regular state educational agencies. 
[Res. 15] 

[3] Federal Aid for Disaster 
Areas—Special federal funds _ be 
made available without federal dic- 
tation to prevent the interruption 
of education in devastated areas 
when widespread disasters occur. 
[Platform V-B-2] 

[4] Aid to Federally Affected 
Areas—The_ federal government 
should reimburse local taxing bod- 
ies where federal acquisition of 
property and establishing of fed- 
eral projects have distorted the tax 
base by loss of revenue or by in- 
creased population requiring extra 
school services. [Platform V-B-3] 

The NEA advocates the continu- 
ation of federal assistance for school 
construction and for current oper- 
ating expenses in school districts 
where the establishment of federal 
projects and the acquisition of 
property by the federal government 
either produces an excess over nor- 
mal school population or affects ad- 
versely the revenue of the local dis- 
trict by removing property from the 
tax base. In particular, the Associa- 
tion urges the extension of the gen- 
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eral principle embodied in Public 
Laws 815 and 874 of the 8Ist Con- 
gress as long as the federal govern- 
ment deems it necessary to continue 
its existing defense and military 
installations. [Res. 14] 

[5] Aid for Teachers Salaries— 
The NEA favors the passage of leg- 
islation which will give federal as- 
sistance to the states for financing 
an adequate salary scale for teach- 
ers. Funds for this purpose should 
be apportioned on an_ objective 
formula, administered by the US 
Office of Education, and channeled 
thru regular state educational agen- 
cies. [Res. 16 (2) ] 

[6] Revenues from Federally 
Controlled Natural Resources—T he 
NEA believes that all rentals, royal- 
ties, and other sums payable under 
any lease of the outer continental 
shelf should be reserved by the fed- 
eral government for later appro- 
priation exclusively to education in 
a Manner consistent with the poli- 
cies of this Association as stated in 
the Platform, Articles V and VI. 

The Association further urges 
that revenues from federal lands 
and from the natural resources con- 
trolled by the federal government 
in the states and territories be em- 
ployed in offsetting the losses in lo- 
cal income resulting from = such 
holdings and to assist the federal 
government to meet its obligations 
to state and local government in- 
cluding the public schools. [Res.13] 

[7] State and White House Con- 
ferences on Education—The NEA 
is concerned with the acute prob- 
lems of education in America, born 
of greatly increased enrolments, in- 
adequate school housing, equip- 
ment, and supplies, and a growing 
shortage of properly qualified 
teachers, and believes that we must 
continue to plan to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the next decade. 

Such planning should involve 
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First in a series of Journal articles 
on NEA legislative policies. 


many segments of the American 
public. It is imperative that the 
teaching profession bring to the at- 
tention of the American people the 
importance of public education and 
the immediate need for increased 
financial support of our schools. 

The Association urges that the 
proposed state conferences and the 
White House conference on the 
needs of education be held without 
delay; and that they be held in close 
cooperation with the official state 
education agency; and that they 
should culminate in vigorous action 
programs that will enable the local, 
state, and federal governments to 
meet the growing educational emer- 
gency in this country. [Res. 12] 

[8] Federal-state Relations—The 
NEA reaffirms its belief that the 
federal government has a_ shared 
responsibility with states and local 
communities to assure adequate 
educational opportunity for all. 

The legislative activity of the 
Association involving this respon- 
sibility shall be guided by the = 
visions of the Platform. [Res. 1 

[9] Separation of Church ad 
State—The American tradition of 
separation of church and state shall 
be vigorously and zealously safe- 
guarded. The Association respects 
and upholds the rights of groups, 
including religious denominations, 
to maintain their own schools fi- 
nanced by their supporters so long 
as such schools meet the educa- 
tional, health, and safety standards 
defined by the states in which they 
are located. [Platform VI] 

[10] Social Security — The NEA 
believes that properly planned and 
adequately financed state and local 
retirement systems serve best the re- 
quirements of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

If these systems are to be supple- 
mented by federal social-security 
provisions, the enacted federal leg- 
islation and state laws should give 
unconditional assurance that the 
total retirement benefits will not be 
reduced below those now guaran- 
teed by present law. Such supple- 
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mentary legislation should be ap- 
proved in advance by referendum 
by at least two-thirds of the active 
members of the existing state or 
local retirement system. [Res. 25] 

[11] Exemption of Retirement 
Incomes—The Association contin- 
ues to advocate that the federal 
income-tax law be. amended so that 
all retirement incomes will be ex- 
empt from federal income tax up 
to the highest amount allowed on 
any retirement incomes. [Platform 
II-G] 

The NEA continues to advocate 
the principle of equal tax treatment 
for all retired persons and urges 
such further amendments of federal 
tax law as may be necessary to 
achieve this goal. [Res. 22] 

[12] Legislative Investigations— 
The NEA recognizes the right of 
legislative bodies to conduct inves- 
tigations directed toward prospec- 
tive legislation. Educators called 
upon to testify in such investiga- 
tions should do so fully and frankly. 

The Association believes that the 
processes of investigation should be 
conducted with adequate safeguards 
for the Constitutional rights of in- 
dividual citizens. Without these 
safeguards, the activities of investi- 
gating committees may gravely 
threaten the local control of schools 
which is so essential to our decen- 
tralized system of education and the 
survival of American freedoms. The 
education of citizens in this critical 
period of our history must be re- 
served entirely to the control of 
local schoolboards under the laws 
of the several states. [Res. 10] 

[13] National Board of Educa- 
tion—The development of educa- 
tion, whether at the local, state, or 
national level, should be placed 
above all temporary and partisan 
political issues and provided with 
appropriate administrative arrange- 
ments to safeguard the integrity of 
the educational process. The Asso- 
ciation urges Congress to create a 
National Board of Education as an 
independent agency to administer 
the US Office of Education. The 
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as defined in the NEA Platform 
and the Resolutions of 1954 


members of the National Board 
should be appointed for long over- 
lapping terms by the President with 
the consent of the Senate. 

The Association further recom- 
mends that the National Board 
should select a professionally quali- 
fied Commissioner of Education, re- 
sponsible to the board for the con- 
duct of his office and the perform- 
ance of his duties, to serve as the 
board’s executive officer. [Platform 
IV, Sec. ““National Board of Edu- 
cation” 

[14] Advisory Committee on 
Education—The NEA reaffirms its 
belief that education at the national 
level will best be served by an in- 
dependent US Office of Education 
under a National Board of Educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, it recommends 
adoption of legislation to establish 
within the existing Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare an 
advisory committee on education to 
the Secretary of that Department, 
as recommended by the President 
of the United States to “help ensure 
the maintenance of responsibility 
for the public educational system 
in state and local governments 
while preserving the national inter- 
est in education thru appropriate 
federal action.” [Res. 18 

[15] United States Office of Edu- 
cation—The NEA believes that as a 
component of the cabinet Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Office of Education 
should be strengthened with funds 
necessary for it to carry out its tra- 
ditional functions unimpaired. The 
Association further recommends the 
adoption of such legislation as may 
be necessary to permit the Office to 
provide appropriate federal leader- 
ship in educational problems of 
nationwide concern. 

The Association pledges its active 
support to the Commissioner of 
Education and urges that he call on 
the Association for any support and 
assistance he may deem advisable. 
[Res. 17] 

[16] Vocational Education—Sys- 
tematic programs of vocational and 


educational guidance, vocational 
placement, and followup, in charge 
of competent persons especially 
equipped for the work. [Platform 
I-H}] 

Complete program of vocational 
education organized and = main- 
tained as integral parts of local 
school systems with parttime and 
evening classes as needed. [Platform 
IV-A-2] 

The NEA urges the Congress to 
appropriate funds for vocational 
education up to the full amount 
authorized by existing legislation 
and to examine with great care any 
proposed legislation designed to 
modify the present program. [Res. 
16 (1) ] 

[17] National Defense—The As- 
sociation reaffirms its belief that 
adequate preparedness is nec essary 
for national security and remains 
convinced that the American people 
must be alert to the need for such 
security; therefore, it calls upon the 
federal government to administer a 
program that will provide adequate 
national defense to assure peaceful 
working relations with other na- 
tions of the world. 

The function of the _ public 
schools is to develop moral stamina, 
physical vigor, mental health, scien- 
tific knowledge, basic technical 
skills, and civic competence of our 
people; therefore, the Association 
condemns any form of legislation 
which in the name of national secu- 
rity sets up parallel educational 
agencies that absorb, supplant, or 
duplicate the programs of educa- 
tional facilities now in existence. 
[Platform VIII, Sec. on “National 
Defense,” (A) and (B) 

[18] Civil Defense—The NEA be- 
lieves that in this time of interna- 
tional uncertainty, it is imperative 
that our country be alerted against 
the complacency which may invite 
enemy attack. The Association calls 
upon civil-defense authorities of 
federal and state governments to 
work closely with local educational 
and municipal authorities in the co- 
operative development of definite 
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plans for the protection ol boys and 
girls and adult citizens. 


The Association recommends 
that teaching staffs, administrators, 
and schoolboards offer their services 
to duly constituted authorities in 
planning safety precautions and in- 
structional programs. It is impor- 
tant that the instructional side of 
the program for civil defense should 
be continuously emphasized and 
should employ all the technical re- 
sources afforded by local, state, and 
federal civil-defense agencies. [Res. 
30] 

[19] International Relations— 
Qualified representatives of public 
education to be included by the De- 
partment of State in the US delega- 
tions to Unesco. [Platform VIII-D] 

The expansion and development 
of the educational activities of 
Unesco. [Platform VIII-F] 

Existing programs for interna- 
tional interchange of teachers ex- 
panded and adequately financed by 
local, state, and federal govern- 
ments; and information regarding 
these programs made fully available 
to the profession. [Platform VIII-G] 

Visits by carefully selected edu- 
cational personnel on missions from 
other countries to the United States, 
and by American teachers similarly 
selected and assigned in other coun- 
tries, encouraged and financially as- 
sisted. [Platform VIII-H] 

[20] Health and Physical Fitness 
—The NEA advocates health serv- 
ices that will strengthen the effec- 
tiveness of individuals as citizens. 
The school should fight the evils 
of malnutrition, nervous tension, 
physical ailments, and lack of phys- 
ical comforts by securing adequate 
food, clothing, and medical care 
thru coordinated efforts of local, 
state, and federal agencies for chil- 
dren who are in need. [Platform 
I-D] 

[21] Narcotics—The Association 
recommends federal legislation that 
would impose special penalties for 
the sale or any other form of distri- 
bution of narcotics to minors. [Res. 
29] 

[22] The Right to Vote at 18— 
The NEA believes the program of 
instruction and the participation of 
youth in the democratic life of the 
school prepare them for responsible 
citizenship. Therefore, the Associa- 
tion recommends that the right of 
franchise be granted to citizens at 
the age of 18. [Res. 26] 

[23] Child Labor—Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United 
States to provide for the prohibi- 
tion of child labor. [Platform I-E] 
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If You Are an Administrator or Supervisor 


You can obtain from the NEA the fol- 
lowing helpful materials: 


Administrative Issues in the Second- 
ary School. December 1953 Bulletin of 
the Natl Assn of Secondary-school Prin- 
cipals. 270p. 75¢ to NASSP members; 
$1.50 to nonmembers. NASSP, NEA. 

Administrative Problems in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. May 1953 Bulletin of Natl 
Assn of Secondary-school Principals. 
Reprinted, with new title, by American 
Assn for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 136p. $2 paper; $2.50 
cloth. Physical Education, an_inter- 
pretation for superintendents, super- 
visors, principals, and directors of 
physical education. l6p. 50¢. AAHPER, 
NEA. 

Contact Plus. Handbook of ideas 
for improving school-community re- 
lations. 1954. 64p. $1. Also Let’s Go to 
Press: Guide to Better School News 
Reporting. 1954. 48p. $1. Natl School 
Public Relations Assn, NEA. 

File It Right. Filing manual for 
administrators and secretarial and cler- 
ical workers. 1953. 73p. $1.50. Natl 
Assn of Educational Secretaries, NEA. 

Guidance Pamphlet in Mathematics 
for Highschool Students. 1953. Rev. 
40p. 25¢. Natl Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA. 

Journal of Research in Music Educa- 
tion prepared by the Music Educators 
Natl Conference. Vol. II. No. 1. Spring 
1954. 86p. Single copy $2. No quantity 
discounts. MENC, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. 

1953 Student Council Yearbook. Re- 
ports, activities, and methods of stu- 
dent-council work. 244p. $1.50. Natl 
Assn of Student Councils, NEA. 

1954 School Building Filmstrip. 
Based on the 1954 schoolbuilding archi- 
tectura! exhibit at the 1954 convention 
of the American Assn of School Admin- 
istrators. 35mm. b&w. $5. No discounts. 
Managing the School District Insur- 
ance Program. 1953. 24p. 50¢. School 
District Liability. Responsibility for 
personal injury and property damage. 
1953. 24p. 50¢. AASA, NEA. 

Planning Schools for Use of Audio- 
visual Materials, No. 2, Auditoriums. 
1953. 36p. $1. Dept Audio-visual In- 
struction, NEA. The School Adminis- 
trator and His Audio-visual Program. 
1954 yearbook, Dept of Audio-visual 
Instruction. 368p. $3.75. DAVI, NEA. 

School Athletics: Problems and Pol- 
icies. NEA and AASA Educational Pol- 
icies Commission statement. 1954. 1146p. 
$1. NEA. 

School Facilities for Science Instruc- 


tion. Desirable facilities for science 
teaching. 1954. 266p. $5.50. $5 to Natl 
Science Teachers Assn members. Special 
discounts. NSTA, NEA. 

Selected Bibliography for Curricu- 
lum Workers. 1954. 29p. $1. Assn for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA. 

Selection and Recruitment of Busi- 
ness Teachers. 1953. 48p. $1. United 
Business Education Assn, NEA. 

Social Studies Curriculum Series. 
No. 4: Social Education of Young Chil- 
dren: Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades. 1952. Rev. 12lp. $1.50. No. 5: 
Social Studies for Older Children: Pro- 
grams for Grades 4, 5, and 6. 1953. 
139p. $2. No. 6: Social Studies for 
Young Adolescents: Programs for 
Grades 7, 8, and 9. 1951. 87p. $1.50. 
No. 7: Social Studies in the Senior 
Highschool: Programs for Grades 10, 
II, and 12. 1953. 108p. $2. Natl Council 
for the Social Studies, NEA. 

Competent Teachers for America’s 
Schools—Lay-Professional Action Pro- 
grams To Secure and Retain Qualified 
Teachers. 322p. $1. Also The Gifted 
Child, a symposium by Ruth Strang, 
et. al. The Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, September, 1954. $1. Manual on 
Certification Requirements for School 
Personnel in the United States by W. 
Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett. 
1953 ed. 172p. $2. Natl Commission on 
Teacher Education 
Standards, NEA. 

The Community School and _ the 
Intermediate Unit. 1954 yearbook of 
the Dept of Rural Education. Co- 
operative programs for providing spe- 
cialized educational services for smaller 
schools and school systems. 1954. 259p. 
Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3. Dept of Rural 
Education, NEA. 

The Undergraduate Student Coun- 
selor. Principles and practices in use 
of college students in counseling. 1954. 
58p. $1.25. Natl Assn of Deans of 
Women, NEA. 

Time for the Job. Special bulletin 
composed of theme sections of the 
1953-54 issues of The National Ele- 
mentary Principal. 1954. 96p. $1.25. 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. 


Quantity discounts on all items for 
which there is a charge, unless other- 
wise indicated. For lists of other ma- 
terials for administrators or super- 
visors, see the NEA Journat for 
November 1953, page 521, December 
1953, page 588, and January 1954, 
pages 62-63. 


[Next month: materials for the 
teacher of exceptional children.] 
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Here’s how Ruth Murray and Helen, M. Truex 


correlate history and American literature, 


W' HAVE found that two heads 
are better than one—and we 
don’t have circus side-shows in 
mind! Since 1952, we have col- 
laborated in planning our respec- 
tive American literature and _ his- 
tory courses—both required subjects 
in the junior year—so that they sup- 
plement and enrich each other. 
School administrators gave their 
blessing and encouragement to our 
correlating activities, but it was 
really our students who prodded us 
into action by frequently caroling, 
“We were just discussing that in 


Mrs. Murray’s (or Miss Truex’s) ° 


class!” 

Trying to avoid this repetition 
and overlapping, we started con- 
sulting each other to determine just 
what had been covered in each 
other’s classrooms. Spurred on by 
mutual interest, we scurried to the 
library more and more frequently 
to find extra material that would 
present a more detailed picture of 
the period being studied. From 
such material we felt the students 
could get a colorful and penetrat- 
ing view of the period thru the 
eyes of contemporary writers. 


Last spring while mulling over 
what we could do jointly to make 
the Civil War come alive for our 
classes, the idea of taking a field 


Mrs. Murray and Miss Truex teach 


in Lincoln Highschool, Franklin 
County, Gahanna, Ohio. 

For help in correlating work in 
social studies and literature, see Social 
Understanding Through Literature, 
by G. Robert Carlsen and Richard S. 
Alm, a bibliography for secondary 
schools published by the National 
Council for the Social Studies, an NEA 
department. Order from the depart- 
ment; $1.25 a copy. 
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trip emerged: Why not take the 
boys and girls to the Ohio State 
Museum to study old Civil War 
newspapers? 

Like hungry trout, the students 
snapped up our proposal and were 
so full of suggestions that they al- 
most ran away with the line. 

While preparing for the trip and 
talking over what they would 
search for in the old newspapers, 
the students were nonplussed to dis- 
cover that they were remarkably 
uninformed about modern news- 
papers. To remedy this situation, 
they spent several days in a welter 
of editorials, editorial columns, po- 
litical cartoons, and advertising. 


Whuen they turned again to the 
subject of newspaper research, they 
made a list of things they wanted 
to look for. First of all, they wanted 
to find out how the Civil War af- 
fected the people of Ohio. From 
news stories and advertising, they 
hoped to glean information on how 
people lived—their work, industries, 
and wages. 

A detailed questionnaire was 
finally prepared to be filled in by 
each student while on the tour. 

Understandably, the museum's 
newspaper librarian was worried 
about trusting the valuable collec- 
tion of fragile papers to the hands 
of 72 highschool students. But his 
fears proved groundless. 

Proper handling of the papers 
had been discussed in advance, and 
during our visit the’students exer- 
cised the greatest care. They worked 
with fascinated concentration, fre- 
quently calling on us or the libra- 
rian to share an interesting finding. 
So engrossed were they thruout 


their stay that not one of the 72 
needed so much as a reproving look. 


Nor only was the museum trip 
highly worthwhile, but several con- 
structive things grew out of it. For 
example, each pupil made a book- 
let containing highlights of the 
Civil War from his own viewpoint. 

A desire to thank the newspaper 
librarian formally prompted the 
students to review good form in let- 
ter writing, after which each one 
wrote a thank-you note. The letter 
chosen by the students as best was 
sent to the librarian. 

At their own request, some of the 
commercial students prepared a di- 
gest of the information gathered on 
the field trip. This project gave the 
students extra experience in their 
chosen course, since it involved a 
great deal of typing as well as the 
operation of the ditto machine to 
make copies available toeach junior. 

Another interesting sidelight that 
developed as a result of our trip 
was discussion and research on the 
situation of Negroes today. Infor- 
mation was obtained from our Con- 
gressman on the status of the Negro 
in education and various other 
areas. Using these facts as a back- 
ground, a panel discussion was held. 


In RETROSPECT, we have decided 
the trip (and its aftermath) was the 
most satisfying experience of our 
combined 20 years of teaching. 

During this school year we hope 
to get even greater returns from our 
cooperative efforts. We have more 
detailed plans than ever and have 
an opportunity, for the first time, of 
working in two-hour blocks with 
our groups. + 
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A WONDERFULLY efficient new sys- 
tem involving tabulating cards 
with mechanized sorting is now in 
operation at NEA _ headquarters. 
Because of this modern system, the 
Records Division can give members 
the prompt service which they de- 
serve—provided that local leaders 
cooperate by making sure that en- 
rolment forms are accurately filled 
out and by sending forms and dues 
in promptly. 

In previous years, 30 to 40 extra 
clerks had to be hired for the first 
four months of the school year to 
handle the avalanche of mail. Even 
with this expanded clerical staff, 
only about 7000 memberships could 
be taken care of per day, during pe- 
riods when as many as 20,000 were 
pouring in daily. 

Naturally, a serious backlog was 
built up, and the pressure of work, 
plus the use of temporary help, in- 
creased the likelihood of errors. 
Problems were further aggravated 
by the fact that local dues collectors, 
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a record 


New equipment enables Records Division 


to give more efficient service to NEA members. 


instead of sending in memberships 
as they were received, frequently de- 
layed sending in any until the last 
dilatory straggler was accounted for. 
As a result of all these factors, the 
school year would be half over be- 
fore some new members started re- 
ceiving their JOURNALS. 

This fall, as many as 15,000 mem- 
berships are being processed a day— 
and with fewer temporary em- 
ployes. The new equipment, which 
replaces the antiquated metal plates 
formerly used for JoURNAL mailing 
lists, renewal notices, and the like, 
will assure uninterrupted service to 
members who pay their dues regu- 
larly and who do not have an un- 
heralded change of address. 

Cards for new members are made 
up on a typewriter equipped with 
attachments that handle continuous 
forms. Dieing-out machines create 
punch cards out of these forms. 

Hectograph carbon is deposited 
on the back of the cards as they are 
typed, and from this, special ma- 


chines print mailing labels and ad- 
dress any other mail to members. 

Eventually additional informa- 
tion, such as teaching level and sub- 
ject taught, will also be recorded on 
the cards. This sort of data, hitherto 
unavailable, will be most helpful to 
all NEA departments in finding out 
who is eligible for departmental 
membership, in planning publica- 
tions, and in other ways. 

It will also be useful to NEA 
divisions. For example, when the 
Division of Publications knows the 
actual composition of the NEA 
membership, it will be better able 
to tailor-make the NEA JouRNAL. 

We don’t claim that the millen- 
nium has arrived. No system is in- 
fallible, and there will undoubtedly 
be an occasional snag. But letters 
reporting isolated trouble spots will 
receive prompt attention, and any 
difficulties should be cleared up 
with dispatch. 

—W. L. CHRISTIAN, director, Rec- 
ords Division. 
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A MEMBER OF THE 
hes EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


\ MEMBERSHIP in the NEA 
means better schools 

for our children and youth, 
better working conditions 
for the teaching profes- 
sion, and stronger founda- 
tions for the institutions 
of liberty. Join your local, 
state, and national organ- 
izations. Your help is 


important and is needed. 


William G. Carr 


NEA executive secretary 


NEA Membership Dues 


Regular includes active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to NEA 
Journal, $5. 

Special includes active privileges, 
NEA Journal, Research Bulletin, 
and the annual Volume of Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings, $10. 

Life includes all active privileges 
and benefits of Special $10 mem- 
bership for life, $150 or $15 
annually for 10 years. 

Retired (if NEA member for 5 
years before retirement) includes 
a year’s subscription to NEA 
Journal, $72. 
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YOU GIVE THIS TO NEA 


You add your name and infiu- 
ence to that of more than a 
half million members, thus 
helping to give a powerful 
voice to our profession. 


You assume your share of the 
cost of the work of the NEA 
and its many projects, national 
and international. 


You help elect representatives 
who, working thru local, state, 
and national assemblies, 
shape educational policy. 


You give your time and thought, 
thru committees, correspond- 
ence, publications, and discus- 
sion, to help build a united 
profession—local, state, na- 
tional, and world. 


YOU GET THIS FROM NEA 


You are paid a better salary be- 
cause of NEA’s work in re- 
search, salary schedules, and 
public relations. 


You keep abreast of the keen- 
est, freshest thinking on ed- 
ucational trends and prob- 
lems brought to you each 
month in the widely respected 
NEA JOURNAL. 


You benefit from policies affect- 
ing every phase of educa- 
tion, worked out by the NEA 
Representative Assembly. 


You enjoy the services of a staff 
of more than 500 persons 
working on legislation, pub- 
lications, teacher welfare, 
public relations, and other 
activities related to your daily 
tasks, in and out of the class- 
room. 


THE UNIFIED ENROLMENT PLAN 


A modern device for strengthening your profession 


Under this plan — professional 
dues, local, state and national, 
are collected by the local and 
mailed to the state and national 
associations. 


It relieves the irritations which 
come from frequent solicitations. 


It saves time, energy and money 


for more important projects. 


It adds strength and unity to 
your profession. 


It is growing in favor and has 
been adopted by a dozen states 
and territories and by hundreds 


of local associations thruout the 
country. 
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rjurHo the NEA can hardly be 
g called mechanical, it is in- 
deed an intricate piece of ma- 
chinery. Each part has special func- 
tions, but it takes all of them, work- 
ing together, to produce the final 
result. ‘The 29 NEA departments 
serve their members in specialized 
areas of At the same 
time, their cooperation and com- 
bined efforts lead to a common goal 






education. 


—better schools and increased serv- 
ices to teachers. 

You will find definite advantages 
in maintaining membership in a 
department as well as in the NEA. 
Most of the departments have their 
own publications, in addition to 
conferences, advisory services, and 
various other benefits. 

Listed below is’ information 
about each of the 29 departments 
in the NEA family. Use the appli- 
cation blank on this page for join- 
ing any of them. 

Under each department are listed 
publications sent to members as 
part of the department’s services 
for dues. 

The first person named is presi- 
dent and the second is secretary or 
executive secretary, unless otherwise 
indicated. Send departmental dues 
to the official indicated by an aster- 
isk. If no name is so marked, send 
departmental dues as well as NEA 
dues to NEA headquarters, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation— 
AAHPER Journal. Dues $5; student, 
$2.50. Including Research Quarterly 
and Convention Proceedings: profes- 
sional, $10; student professional, $5. 
Ruth Abernathy, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. *Carl A. Troes- 
ter, Jr., NEA, 

American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education—Yearbook, and 
AACTE Bulletin. Dues [institutional] 
$100 to $250 per year depending on en- 
rolment. Herbert D. Welte, president, 
‘Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain. *Edward C. Pomeroy, 11 Elm 
St., Oneonta, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ or special 


(Specify type of membership. See listings above.) 
I eo ei ee 
name of department) 
Please print 
NAME = 
POSITION 


ADDRESS 

















American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators—Yearbook, Official Re- 
port, NEA Research Bulletin, School 
Administrator, and special pamphlets. 
Dues $10. Jordan L. Larson, supt of 
schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y. *Worth 
McClure, NEA. 


American Educational Research As- 
sociation—Review of Educational Re- 
search and Newsletter. Dues $8; grad- 
uate-student afhliate, $4. H. H. Rem- 
mers, director, div. of educational ref- 
erence, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 
*Frank W. Hubbard, NEA. 


American Industrial Arts Association 
—Industrial Arts Teacher. Dues $2.50; 
student group membership, 50¢ per 
person. Gerald Baysinger, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich. *Kenneth W. 
Brown, State University of New York 
College for Teachers at Buffalo. 


Association for Higher Education— 
College and University Bulletin and 
Current Issues in Higher Education. 
Membership limited to individuals 
professionally engaged in higher educa- 
tion. Dues included in NEA member- 
ship. John R. Emens, pres., Ball State 
Tchrs College, Muncie, Ind. G. Kerry 
Smith, NEA. 


Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development—Educational 
Leadership and Yearbook. Dues $8; 
comprehensive membership [includes 
all publications for a year], $10; stu- 
dent membership, $2.50. Prudence 
Bostwick, supervisor, Public Schools, 
Denver. *George W. Denemark, NEA. 

Audio-visual Instruction—Education- 
al Screen, Conference Proceedings, bro- 
chures, and service packets as released. 
Dues $5; with Audio-visual Communi- 
cation Review, $8. Lee W. Cochran, ex- 
ecutive asst., extension div., State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, lowa City. *J. J. Mc- 
Pherson, NEA. 


Classroom Teachers—Official Report 
and News Bulletin. Dues included in 
NEA membership. Lucille Carroll, 
teacher, Wooster Highschool, Wooster, 
Ohio [on leave]. Hilda Maehling, NEA. 


Elementary School Principals—The 
National Elementary Principal, the 
Yearbook and Janie Learns To Read. 
Dues $5; life membership, $100. Ethel 
Nash, Lafayette School, Fredericksburg, 
Va. *Robert W. NEA. 


Home Economics—President’s letter 
and special bulletins. Dues $1. Hen- 
rietta C. Fleck, chmn, dept of home 
economics, School of Edn, New York 
Univ., New York City. Mrs. Litta L. 
O’Neil, 1002 Madison St., Streator, Il. 


Eaves, 


International Council for Exception- 
al Children—ICEC Bulletin and Excep- 
tional Children. Dues $6; student, $3. 
Richard S. Dabney, director of special 








NEA Departments 


in special ised 


areas of education 


education, State Dept of Education, 


Jefferson City, Mo. *Harley Z. Wooden, 
NEA. 


Kindergarten - primary Education— 
No publication. Dues included in NEA 
membership. Elizabeth Hamlin, 802 
Semmes St., Memphis. Joy Barbour, 
2171 Elzey St., Memphis. 


Music Educators National’ Con- 
ference—Music Educators Journal. 
Dues $4 plus dues in affiliated states. 
Robert A. Choate, dean, school of fine 
and applied arts, Boston University. 
*C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago 4. 
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National Art Education Association 
—Art Education and Yearbook. Dues $2 
plus regional dues. Marion Quin Dix, 
supvr of art edn, public schools, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. *Horace F. Heilman, assoc. 
prof. of art, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pa. 


National Association of Deans of 
Women—Journal. Dues $10: st nt $3. 
Lucile Allen, dean, Penns. Col- 
lege for Women, Pittsburgl.. .sarbara 
Catton, NEA. 


National Association of Educational 
Secretaries—The National Educational 
Secretary. Dues $4. Martha S. Luck, 
Northwestern Univ., 339 E. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago 11. *Elberta Macgregor 
[treasurer], 3015 E. 75th St., Seattle 5 
Wash. 


’ 


National Association of Journalism 
Directors of Secondary Schools—Digest. 
Dues $1.50. Price Robinson, Fresno 
Highschool, Fresno, Calif. *Bernice 
Van Sickle, Cleveland Heights High- 
school, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


National Association of Secondary- 
school Principals—The Bulletin. Dues: 
individual, $8; institutional, including 
Student Life, $12. James E. Blue, prin- 
cipal, West Senior Highschool, Rock- 
ford, Ill. *Paul E. Elicker, NEA. 

National Council for the Social 
Studies—Social Education and Year- 
book. Dues $5; contributing member- 
ship, including copies of all other pub- 
lications issued, $10. Dorothy McClure 
Fraser, City College of the City of New 
York. * Merrill F. Hartshorn, NEA. 


National Council of Administrative 
~Women in Education — Newsletter. 
Dues: individual national, $2: branch, 
SI. Mrs. Grace M. Dreier, asst supt, Los 
(Angeles city schools, 450 North Grand 
Ave., Los Angeles 12. *Lois M. Clark, 
NEA. 

National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics—Mathematics Teachér. 
Dues $3; institutional, $5, student, 
$1.50. Marie S. Wilcox, Thomas Carr 
Howe Highschool, Indianapolis. 
*M. H. Ahrendt, NEA. 


National Retired Teachers Associ- 
ation—National Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation Journal. Dues $1; life member- 
ship, $15. Associational: local, $5; state, 
$10. Ethel Percy Andrus, Grey Gables, 
Ojai, Calif. *Ada Oliver Ross [treas- 
urer], 4021 N. Hermitage Ave., Chicago 
13. 


National School Public Relations 
Association—Public Relations Leader- 
ship Service including Trends, It Starts 
in the Classroom Newsletter, PR Leads, 
PR Research Memos, PR Guide, Ex- 
change File, and handbooks. Dues: 
$10. John F. Locke, dir of community 
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relations, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
*Roy K. Wilson, NEA. 


National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion—The Science Teacher, Teaching 
Aids for Science, and Elementary 
School Science Bulletin. Dues $4; sus- 
taining membership, $6; college stu- 
dents, $2; library and elementary- 
school subscriptions, $5. Walter S. 
Lapp, Overbrook Highschool, Philadel- 
phia. *Robert H. Carleton, NEA. 


Rural Education—Rural Education 
News, Yearbook, NEA Research Bul- 
letin, and occasional publications. Dues 
$4. Mrs. Lucille L. Klinge, supt of 
schools, Lane County, Eugene, Oreg. 


*Howard A. Dawson, NEA. 


Speech Association of America— 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech 
Monographs, the Speech Teacher, and 
the Directory of the Speech Assn of 
America. Dues: $3.50; sustaining, $15; 
student, $2.50. Karl R. Wallace, dept 
of speech, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana. 
*Waldo Braden, dept of speech, Loui- 
siana State Univ., Baton Rouge. 


United Business Education Associ- 
ation—Business Education Forum and 
The National Business Education 
Quarterly. Dues $5 [includes Forum 
only]; comprehensive, $7.50; student, 
$2.50 [includes Forum only]; student 
comprehensive, $3.75; International So- 
ciety, $3 additional [includes /nterna- 
tional Keview for Business Education}. 
Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville. * Hollis 
Guy, NEA. 


Vocational Education—No_publica- 
tion. No dues. Hobart H. Sommers, 
asst supt of schools, 654 N. Pine Ave., 
Chicago 44. Harry Lewis, curriculum 
coordinator, vocational highschool div., 


NYC, 





REAL GEORGE By Landin 





“All right! Who crowded into this 
line?” 





NEA Departments 
Promote CAP 


Au departments of the NEA have 
a stake in the progress of the Cen- 
tennial Action Program of the 
United Profession. All are seeking 
ways to project the CAP most mean- 
ingfully into their own programs 
and to contribute their help and 
support to the NEA now and dur- 
ing the centennial celebration in 
1956-57. 

The examples listed below illus- 
trate some of the specific activities 
undertaken thus far by some of the 
departments. 


The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation devoted a recent center- 
spread in its monthly journal to 
“AAHPER-NEA, 1938-1954” pic- 
torializing the growth, cooperation, 
and afhiliation of the two organiza- 
tions. It particularly related the de- 
partment objectives to the CAP 
goals. 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers identifies each activity re- 
ported in its news bulletin with one 
of the CAP goals in an effort to help 
its members realize the all-inclusive- 
ness of the program. Many of the 
meetings of this department have 


been devoted wholly or in part to 
CAP. 


The board of directors of the 
National Science Teachers Associ- 
ation at its annual June meeting in 
New York City authorized appoint- 
ment by its president of a five- 
member official CAP committee to 
serve thru 1957. This group will 
receive and act upon any sugges- 
tions or requests submitted to it in 
connection with CAP and its culmi- 
nating celebration. 


The United Business Education 
Association inaugurated its own 
Centennial Action Program as a 
counterpart to the CAP in 1952 and 
will continue it until 1957. This 
program sets up a series of goals 
designed to promote over-all pro 
fessionalism and membership thru 
its three unified regional associa- 
tions and the four divisions of its 
activities. 
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t Hiclife “T've found a new, 
| Bee completely clean way | 
s oo eee | to make copies" 








—the newest and easiest 


ie 


—the fastest and iowest cost duplicating 


Pprocess~—with positive cleanliness 





A. B. DICK AZOGRAPH 


— for teachers-—Seat work— Lesson sheets— Maps— 
Project material— Examinations— Instructions— 
Supplementary material— Programs— Letters to 
= parents—Song sheets— Music— Classroom papers 





for principals —Schedules— Notices— PTA letters— 
eae Forms— Reports— Assignments— Programs 





for superintendents — Bulletins— Notices— 
—r—) ~ =~ ; Announcements— Reports— Requests for bids— 
mv oma Post card mailings— Graphs— Forms—Specifications 





SRR BBB 
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sree 
1 Simply place a piece of 
master paper on a clean, 
nonstaining AZOGRAPH 
transfer sheet—or use an 
AZOGRAPH master unit. 





N ; 
3 The clean AZOGRAPH ma- 


terial is transferred to the back 
of the paper to form a master. 










2 Then write, draw and/or 
type just as you normally do. 













6 You can throw away those 
special cleansers and soaps. 
Every operation is clean—com- 
pletely clean. There is no stain 
—no smear—no smudge. 


AB DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 










ho Finally attach the master to 
an A. B. Dick AZOGRAPH dupli- 
cator and produce clear, easy- 
to-read copies. 


4 Errors or mistakes are 
no problem. Simply erase 
and correct them. 







aN OO EG TEE I EL 


‘ ‘Mail this coupon A. B. DICK, B and AZOGRAPH are registered trademarks of A. B. Dick Company 
for more information”’ 
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A. B. Dick Company NJ-1054 | 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Illinois ' : 

: 
Without obligation, 
(-] send more information about AZOGRAPH ' 
() arrange demonstration of AZOGRAPH 


; 
f/f 





Name 





School 
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FROM THE 
4 CORNERS 


Honorary Doctorate for 
Elementary Teacher 





AT ITs sesquicentennial commence- 
ment, Ohio University [Athens] hon- 
ored the teaching profession by con- 
ferring an honorary doctorate of hu- 
manities on Fredia M. Gillilan [above], 
first-grade teacher and_ principal in 
Glendale, Ohio. 

Miss Gillilan’s citation lauded her 
as an ardent worker in civic and pro- 
fessional organizations, as “an artist 
skilled in molding the characters and 
guiding the educational destinies of 
children, and an outstanding repre- 
sentative of the teachers of Ohio and 
of the nation, who contribute so much 
to the preservation of our democratic 
ideals.” OU President John C. Baker 
conferred the degree. 


NAM on Education 


“We be vieve,” says the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers in a state- 
ment on education: 

“That teaching should be regarded 
as one of the great professions; that 
teachers themselves should act, and 
should be regarded by the community, 
as members of such a profession; that 
this regard should be shown by paying 
teachers salaries commensurate with the 
service rendered by a great profession; 
and that businessmen, who carry a large 
part of the tax load, should take the 
lead in creating everywhere public 
opinion in favor of a salary standard 
for teachers which will help to attract 
the ablest young people and to hold 
them in the profession. 

“But that educators should earn and 
retain this esteem thru continuous pro- 
fessional development and by a careful 
regard for personal associations, affhilia- 
tions, and reputations. .. . 

“That the schools today are expected 
to assume a wider range of responsi- 
bilities, as to preparation of children 
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for adult life, than were expected of 
schools a generation ago. Hence the 
educational system should have consid- 
erable latitude in familiarizing students 
with new scientific, technical, and cul- 
tural developments; in providing new 
experiences and outlooks, ideas and 
knowledge and contemporary concepts 
which parents—as an older generation— 
may not be in a position to impart. 

“But that the schools are still only 
one of the agencies concerned with the 
upbringing of youth. The home, Sun- 
day schools and churches, Boy and Girl 
Scout organizations (by way of illustra- 
tion) are others with varying degrees of 
influence. The schools should neither 
try, be expected, nor be permitted to 
assume exclusive or near-exclusive re- 
sponsibility. The ultimate final respon- 
sibility for the education and upbring- 
ing of every child still remains, and 
should remain, in the family of which 
that child is a part. The schools must be 
regarded as agents of, and auxiliary to, 
parents in the schools’ assumption of 
a part of that responsibility. 

“That educational programs and 
standards should be as broad and in- 
clusive as practical considerations will 
permit; that the measureless value of 
diversity in educational theories and 
practices ... should be fully recognized 

that this heterogeneity is a chief 
source of the strength and progress of 
American education; and that in edu- 
cation, as in all other divisions of its 
cultural activities, America should be 
and remain a melting pot of profes- 
sional experimentation, and of ideas, 
purposes, and traditions that merge to 
make the nation great. 

“But that too radical or idiosyncratic 
deviations in educational theory or 
practice, from the broad standards de- 
termined and accepted by preponder- 
ant public opinion and professional ex- 
perience, should not be supported in 
so universal a nationwide service as 
education.” 


Life Member Trio 





ROY 0. HINCH 


Tue three Bell  sisters—Virginia, 
Jean, and Audrey, members of the 
Euclid [Ohio] Teachers Association— 
are all NEA life members. As of June 
26, 1954, the ETA had _ subscribed 
142.3% of the association’s five-year 
quota for the NEA Building Fund, ac- 
cording to Roy O. Hinch, ETA presi- 
dent. 





Bible Week 


NATIONAL BiBLE WEEK will be ob- 
served October 18-24 this year. The 
week is sponsored by the Laymen’s Na- 
tional Committee, Hotel Vanderbilt, 
New York 16. 


Ashmore Report 


The Negro and the Schools, by Harry 
S. Ashmore, with foreword by Owen J]. 
Roberts, a comprehensive reappraisal 
of bi-racial education in the United 
States, is now available in a_paper- 
bound edition at $1.50. It may be or- 
dered from the University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


Halloween Window Art 





BUFFALO * COURIER-EXPRESS** 


ABOVE is the prize-winning display 
of the window-soaping contest for pu- 
pils of public school 51, Buffalo, con- 
ducted by the Black Rock Business- 
men’s Association of that city last fall. 
The project was most effective in curb- 
ing destructive window-soaping prior 
to Halloween, says Paul Wamsley, prin- 
cipal of public school 51. 


TEST YOUR NEA IQ 


[1] Who is president of the NEA? 

[2] Who is NEA executive secretary? 

[3] What is the address of NEA head- 
quarters? 

[4] What is CAP? 

[5] What is the cost of NEA life mem- 
bership? 

[6] Where was the 1954 NEA con- 
vention held? 

[7] What is the name of the govern- 
ing body of the NEA? 

[8] Is the new NEA Center fund 
campaign about one-fifth, one- 
fourth, one-third, or one-half com- 


pleted? 

[9] In what year was the NEA 
founded? 

[10] In what city was the NEA 
founded? 


[See page 456 for answers.] 
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MAYLINE 











METAL EDGE DRAWING BOARD 


The prices on Mayline fur- 
niture and equipment will 
please you—and help your 


budget too! 


MAY,LINE 


Mayline Products 
are Unbeatable 


for 
Quality and Price 


Write for 
School Catalog S-1. 


C-7702 DRAFTING TABLE 


Symbol of é 4 Superiority 
[™ 


Formerly 
ENGINEERING MFG. CO. 


523 No. Commerce St. 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


MAYLINE 


C-7703-B DRAWING TABLE 


NEW PHYSICAL-POLITICAL MAP series are designed to 
serve as basic maps for middle and upper grade stu- 
dents to guide their efforts to discover and understand 
where and how people live. 

THE MAPS emphasize the dependence of man on his phys- 
ical environments and the direct effects such environ- 
ments may have upon the way people live. 

CRAM'S Physical-Political Maps are especially designed 
to show present-day development of a country in rela- 
tion to its physical features. States and international 


boundary lines are more prominent. More cities are 
located on them. 


MARK-ON RUB-OFF surface—Cram’s exclusive feature. 


Large 51-inch wall map. Easier for teachers to use— 
easier for students to understand. 


LET THE CRAM MAN CALL—See for yourself Cram’s 
complete line of teaching aids—Globes, Maps, Charts 
and all types of wall mountings to meet your require- 
ments. 

Send today for new catalog No. 86-B 


Members of the National School Service Institute 


“THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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New Livety STIMULATING Texts 


NUMBERS 





Lola Merle Thompson’s 
HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 
Phonics Books for Grades 1, 2, 3 
PHONICS IN ACTION 
For Intermediate Grades 
Evelyn Fershing’s 
HAPPY TIMES WITH NUMBERS 
Grades 1 and 2 
Stull and Hatch's 
GEOGRAPHIES—OUR WORLD TODAY 
Complete in New Editions 
Hughes and Pullen’s 
EASTERN LANDS—WESTERN LANDS 
Ruth West's 
STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
Hughes’ 
BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
Hughes’ 
TODAY’S WORLD 
Magruder’s 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Steinberg’s 
THE UNITED STATES 
Story of a Free People 


Myrtle Banks Quinlan’s 
PRIMARY BASAL READERS 


Searles’ Intermediate Readers 
FUN TO BE ALIVE’ TIME TO LIVE 
LIVING ALL YOUR LIFE 


Carpenter and Bailey's Rainbow Readers 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, Grades 1-6 


Smith, Carpenter, Wood's 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
Grades 7, 8, 9 


Dodge and Smallwood’s 
ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 


Brownlee, Fuller, Whitsit's 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


Baker, Brownlee, Fuller's 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


Stein's 
REFRESHER ARITHMETICS 


Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals 


ALLYN and BACON 


New York 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago 





Dallas 


al 











Teachers + Principals - Superintendents 


Advertisement 


Guidance Counselors «+ Home Education Specialists 







iris are cordi 
{ your Senior girls a 
You and ¥ 


ith Betty 


ide S 


to join Ww 


ion-W 
in the first natio! 


“Homem4 


ally invited. 


Crocker 


earch for — 







nt ative 


>? 
kers of Tomorro 


National Advisory Committee 


for the Betty Crocker Search 
for ‘‘Homemakers of Tomorrow”? 


These men and women of national reputation and prestige in 
’ the fields of education and family living will aid in the selec- 
tion of the “All-American Homemaker of Tomorrow” and be 
available for counsel and advice throughout the Search. 


Miss Mary Gillies 
Principal, Flower Technical High School’ 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert 
Past President, American Home 
Economics Association 


Mr. Wymond J. Ehrenkrook New York, New York 


Principal, East High School 
Nirs. Theodore S. Chapman Denver, Colorado 
President, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Mary E. Meade 

Principal, Washington Irving 
High School 

New York, New York 


Miss Florence Faligatter 
Head, Home Economics Education 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 
Mrs. Dorothy Dyer 
President, National Council 
on Family Relations 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Mr. Virgil Frampton 
Principal, Bell High School 
Los Angeles, California 


Mr. R. B. Norman 
Principal, Amarillo Senior High School 
Amarillo, Texas 
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Mr. George Shattuck 
Principal, Norwich Free Academy 
Norwich, Connecticut 


Sister Mary Janet, S.C. 

Curriculum Consultant, Secondary Schools 
Commission on American Citizenship 

The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public Inst. 
Olympia, Washington 


Mr. James C. Wright 
Superintendent of Schools 
Keokuk, lowa 
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Advertisement s 


The Betty Crocker Search for “HomMeMAKErs OF TOMORROW” is designed 
to assist educators in their important work of building in young women a 
deeper appreciation and understanding of the American home as it affects 
our society. 


Betty Crocker asks school personnel to join in a co-operative effort to search 
out the most representative “HOMEMAKERS OF TOMORROW’? in the nation. 


Every girl who will be graduated from a public or nonpublic high school 
in 1955 is eligible to enter the Search. 


Awards will be made available at the local, state and national level for 
schools and participants. 


Award for the national ‘ALL-AMERICAN HOMEMAKER OF TOMORROW’ will 


be a $5000 scholarship and the Betty Crocker diamond-set Homemaker 
Award pin. 


Each girl selected as the state representative “HOMEMAKER” will receive a 
$1500 scholarship—a complete set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica for her 
school library—an educational tour for her and her school adviser, as 
Betty Crocker’s guests, to Washington, D. C., Williamsburg, Va., and 
Philadelphia, Pa.—plus a jeweled Homemaker Award pin. 


Awards at the local level include an attractively designed pin, and personal 
and library copies of Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book. 


Betty Crocker has selected Science Research Associates, Chicago, to de- 
velop and grade examinations by which selections will be made. The 
National Advisory Committee will also participate in selection of the 
“ALL-AMERICAN HOMEMAKER OF TOMORROW.” 


Important Notes: 


... All high schools are invited to join 
in the Search. 


;.. Suggestions for integrating the Search 
with the school program will be made 
available for each participating 
school. 

... A minimum of time will be required 


by participating teachers. All paper 
work will be handled by General Mills. 


. Selection and recognition of Senior 
girls will be based on a written exam- 
ination that will require no more 
than one class period. 


. The Betty Crocker Search for ““Home- 


MAKERS OF TOMORROW” has the ap- 
proval of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 


. Individual invitations will reach your 


high school principal soon. 


Look for your school’s invitation, with complete details, 
in the mail soon! And tell your Senior girls about it! 
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EVERY SMART TEACHER USES THE 


“Perry Pictures 


Lessons can be made 


art, children or animals 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 4, Maiden, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, would like 
job as classroom assistant to teachers who 
devote time to current affairs. TIME’s spe- 
cialty is helping the teacher keep students 
informed and interested in the news. Vital 
statistics: 


10¢ a copy (minimum order, 10) 
free teaching aids: monthly news test, 
maps, Annual Current Affairs Contest, 
Cover Quiz, etc. 

free desk copy of TIME. 
LIFE on order of 25 or more. 


. also of 


For sample teaching aid or further details, 


write TIME Education Dept., 


9 Rockefeller 


Ploga, New York 20, New York. 





Education for all 


sound. Write for 
catalog. 


so 


much more interesting with 
these fine sepia copies of 
famous paintings. ONLY 
rWO CENTS each for 30 or 
more, size 5% x 8. 

56-page CATALOGUE with 
1600 small illustrations and 
sample pictures for 25 cents. 
For 60 cents a timely set of 
30 pictures on Columbus and 
the Pilgrims, or a_ set on 





Health and Safety 


ages. Tested visual 
aids, pedagogically 


“The Choice Is Yours” Dramatic, true to 


life. Alcohol education at its best. 23 Min. $75.00. 


“Any Boy—U.S.A.” 
gripping, convincing. Color, $160.00; Black and 


White, $75.00. 
“Liquid Lore” Presents the 
importance of water and the menace 


of alcohol. Color, 20 Min. $85.00. 
Film circulars free on gen 


SIGNAL PRES 


No messy chalk dust on your 
hands or clothes. No more screeching 
or crumbling chalk. HAND-GIENIC, the 
wonderful new invention for teachers 


makes blackboard writing a pleasure 


instead of a chore. 


HAND-GIENIC is a mechanical pencil 
that holds 
of lead. 
during 


TRY 
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The Modern, Dustless Way 
Of Blackboard Writing! 


Your hands never touch chalk 
use. Fits hand _ comfortably 
lessens finger fatigue. Chalk retracts 
completely 
handbag— 
Beautifully 
wonderful 


ejects in a jiffy for use. 


‘E YEAR GUARANTEE 

IT AT OUR RISK! Send only 
$2.00 HAND-GIENIC will be rushed to 
you postpaid. If not delighted, return 


within 10 days for full refund by return mail. 
orders shipped same day. 






DEPT. NJ 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


any standard chalk instead 


for carrying in pocket or 


gold plated — makes a 
gift for fellow teachers. 


For Jr. High or Church; 


All 
Liberal discount to agents 
& distributors. Write for details. 


HAND-GIENIC Specialties Ce. 


Dept. 12, 113 West 49th Street 
New York 19. New York 


NEA and Peace 


In 1919, the covenant of the 
League of Nations ignored inter- 
national cooperation in education 
as one of the roads to peace. In 
1945, nine explicit references to 
education were included in the 
Charter of the United Nations. I 
am proud to say the National Edu- 
cation Association was one of the 
important influences in bringing 
about the inclusion of education in 
the United Nations program. 

Having been given an oppor- 
tunity to enlist education in the 
program for the maintenance of 
world peace, how has the teaching 
profession of our country met the 
challenge of the UN Charter? It is 
impossible here to present the total 
picture, so I will tell briefly the 
part played by the NEA and its 
half-million members. 

The NEA has advocated sound 
teaching about the UN. It has car- 
ried articles about the UN in the 
NEA Journat and other publica- 
tions. At scores of NEA conterences 
the UN has been a major subject 
of discussion. The NEA has fos- 
tered the international exchange 
of teachers. It has sent representa- 
tives to Unesco. Hundreds of in- 
quiries concerning teaching about 
the UN are answered each year by 
the NEA Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. 

And still other international 
activities of the NEA have helped 
support UN goals. 

For example, the Overseas 
Teacher Fund raised a half-million 
dollars to aid teachers in war- 
devastated areas after World War 
Il and provided more than 100 
fellowships in the US for some of 
these teachers. Recently reactivated, 
the OTF has spent more than 
$100,000 in sending warm clothing 
material to Korean teachers. 

The World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion was initiated by the NEA and 
now has a combined membership of 
about three million teachers repre- 
senting approximately 70 organiza- 
tions in 37 countries. 

These, briefly and incompletely 
told, are some aspects of the record. 
We have done much to meet our 
obligations, but we have not done 


as much as we would have liked to. 

There seems to be, both among 
the general public and within our 
profession, some relaxing of the 
drive tor international peace. In 
1945, we undoubtedly expected too 
much, too soon, too easily. Having 
expected too much, it is easy to be 
disappointed. Being disappointed, 
it is easy to despair. Giving way to 
despair, it is easy to quit. 

But we must not despair and 
quit. Substantial dangers now beset 
the road to peace. No place upon 
the planet is so remote, no island 
so inaccessible that the bitter reali- 
ties of our epoch can be ignored. 
Yet nothing is more practical than 
the achievement of peace. Those 
who accept one more world war as 
inevitable are, I think, the com- 
pletely impractical people. 

Part of our task is to overcome 
the sense of benumbed resignation 
with which many people look upon 
the current international scene. | 
still think the American people will 
support the most vigorous and cou- 
rageous leadership for peace. 

Membership in the United Na- 
tions is a cornerstone of United 
States foreign policy. As long as 
this is true, the teachers of America 
will want to actively support that 
policy. We are supporting the de- 
clared policy of our national gov- 
ernment when we speak for, and 
teach about, the United Nations. 

It is perfectly true, and drearily 
commonplace, that the United Na- 
tions has not been as successful as 
the world hoped when it was first 
established. It is true that educa- 
tion has not been as effective or as 
fully used as many of us hoped. 

Confronted with this situation, 
what shall we conclude is our 
proper course of action? Shall we 
say that the effort to use education 
in the building of the peace was a 
blunder? I think not. That effort 
was—and_ is—profoundly right in 
principle. Our calling as teachers 
requires us to support that prin- 
ciple unwaveringly, confident that 
what is right in principle will, in 
the fullness of time, prevail. 

—Adapted from an NEA conven- 
tion address by WILLIAM G. CARR, 
NEA executive secretary. 
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HE KNOWS THE ANSWER...AND THIS IS WHY! 


He’s the boy you can count on to give you the right answer when 
his classmates give you only puzzled looks. He’s the boy who 
reads THE Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


Reinforces the teacher's effort. Here is a reference work that 
actually teaches with the teacher! Kept in constant reach in the 
classroom, THE Book oF KNowLeDcE develops the vital habit of 
looking it up, and rouses that great ally of every teacher: curiosity. 
But THE Book or KNOWLEDGE is more than just a reference 
work. Teachers find its comprehensive articles valuable as sup- 
plementary texts, while its 20 volumes provide as many as 
20 simultaneous study projects. 


Makes children want to learn. Tue Book or KNowLeDce is 
unique because it starts where other reference books leave off. 


Here, the child who looks for a fact finds it . . . quickly, easily 
. . . in an article as technically correct as continuous revision 
can make it. (Last year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was revised 
to keep this reference work modern.) But the child finds much 
more. He finds a news-picture format and a narrative technique 
so fascinating they capture his interest . . . tempt him to read 
further . . . lead him on to discover other fields of information. 
Learning actually becomes a pleasant habit! 


Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7,607 pages and its 
15,000 informative pictures (many in full color), and its 31,000 
handy alphabetized index references, THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE 
is a valuable addition to any classroom. Have you seen the new 


1953 edition? Write today for complete information on Tue 
Book OF KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
The rag fae Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 


Richards 
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Life Members 





[July 14, 1954 to August 19, 1954] 


ALASKA—Mrs. |). J. Porterfield 

ARIZONA—W illian G Dupree, A Ww. 
Fiowers, R. V. Kessler, Louise M Rupp 

ARKANSAS—Frances E. Rushing, A. L 
Whitten 

CALIFORNIA—-R. DeSaix, Jack H. Has- 
singer, Paul G. Jungkeit, Lucien B. Kinney, 
Robert W. Randall, Lillian T. Segur, Elaine 
M. Templin, Paul E. Walters, Everrett E 
Wilson 

CONNECTICUT Priscilla A 
Rita M. Fitz-Maurice 

DELAWARE—Della W. Cashell, Hilda M, 
Marshall, Joseph Medill McVey, Elsie W 
Stradley 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Bernice C. 
Brigham, Eugene Scott 

FLORIDA — Charles Brooks, Mary W 
Smith, Mabel B. Talmage 

ILLINOIS—Lillian R Anderson, Hieda 
Baehrend, John M Beck, Elvina Brandt, 
Marian Davies, P. H. Di Vall, Edith Groom, 
Stephen J Mendak, Martha 8S. Moomaw, 
Eugene W. Robinson, Martha B. Robinson, 
Carlotta L Schuetze, Elsa E. Schuetze, 
Wayne E. Willard 

INDIANA—Marie Bagnoli, Adeline Bren- 
gle, Frances Killinger 

IOWA—Jesse Parker Bogue, Jr., Eliza- 
beth L. Brown, Margaret Direlbess, Louisa 
Ruth Jericho, J. W. Maucker, Kathleen M. 
M. Owens, Charlotte R. Smith 

KANSAS—Paul Boatwright, Mildred Grif- 
fith, John M. Henry, L. A. Noll, William M 
Reynolds E Temple Sheldon, Helen O 
W oleslagel 

KENTUCKY—Amy K. Hays, James B. 
McEuen, Irene Powell, Eugene Russell, 
Nelda M. Waterman 

LOUISIA'NA—Joseph S. Davis, Leland R 
Dick, O. Kellar Dick, Reuben L. Gaulden, 
Harold H. Gauthe, Barron D. Gray, Shirley 
T. Hardesty, Walter H. Martin, Vernie A. 
Pitre, Womack Harold Rucker, Edwin F 
Stumpf, Jr., Virginia D. Talley, Alfred W 
Twymon, oP. Gaston J Wauguespeck, 
Josephine Willis 

MARYLAND—Marian L. Curling, Ella V. 
Gibson, A May Logan, Catharine Luth- 
ringer. Harold D. Reese 

MASSACHUSETTS—Burnham P. Miller. 
Evelyn E. Werme 

MICHIGAN—Lois Ann Ellis, Grace Joanne 
Potts, Stuart C. Rankin, D. Jean Read 

MINNESOTA —- Donald w Dickinson, 
Frances I Engebretson, Helen Hansen, 
Mary M. Hassenstab, Tresa Hill, Hazel FE. 
Moffat, Neville P. Pearson, Harold P. Plu- 
imer, Donald G. Salisbury, Lyndon Ulrich 

MISSOU RI—Muriel J. Clogston, Irene M. 
Farmer, Alene Sadler, Berneda M. Wampler 

MONTANA — Millicent Berger, J. Ray 
Meyers, Bruce G. Milne, Robert H. Racicot, 
John F. Staehie, Dan F. Sweeney 

NEBRASKA — James A. Stone, Bernice 
Welch, Robert Witham 

NEW JERSEY—John P. Milligan, Frank 
B. Stover 

NEW MEXICO—James Leger, Marvaine 
Lindsey, R. R. Mock, Katharine S. McFall 

NEW YORK—Harry B. Bergstein, Ira I 
Berman Beatrice E. Cramer, Esther P. 
Greenland, Herbert L. Isaac, William T. 
Kawecki, Vera A. Keeney, Paul W. Matheis, 
Myron R. White 


NORTH CAROLINA—Mrs. V. V. Ader- 


Marsden, 


holdt, Catherine Batton, Mrs. T. A. Carter, 
Jonnie Lee Conrad, Margaret W. Davenport, 
Ramie W. Davis, Andy D. Dickerson, Fred- 
erick J. Eason, Lois Edinger, W. L. Flowers, 
Mary Greenfield Foy, R. L. Fritz, Sr., W. B. 
Harrill, Edward N. Howell, Thelma Killian, 
Greyard B. Lamm, Audrey Long, Roland R. 
Morgan, Emma O. Nelson, Susie V. Perry, 
Anna P. Shipman, Joyce Shook, Lela, Mae 
Taylor, Myrtle H. Wallace, Mrs. T. L. Ware, 
Jr.. Bessye Wilder, Anne H. Yelverton 

NORTH DAKOTA—<Agnes Bothen, Beth 
Peterson 

OH1O—Robert Abel, Joyce Badger, Ray- 
mond B. Craig, Alice Crauder, Clyna Cre- 
cilius, John R. Cvengros, Thelma M. Deacon, 
James Ellertson, Lester A. Hickman, Burton 
Honey, Thomas V. Johnston, Charles G. 
Keck, Paul E Limbert, Sarah F. Moon, 
Maebelle McIntosh, Robert L. Nash, E. Keith 
Rigdon, H. W. Rogge, M. L. Routson, Lillis 
Rumbaugh, C. D. Shields, Janice Short, 
Marilyn Solak, James L. Stephens, Thekla 
Norma Turner, Howard Wheeler, John 
Yesso 

OKLAHOMA—Gertrude Boyer 


OREGON—Don J Campbell, Lucile C. 
Decker, Marjorie Kingsley, James Millar, 
Ronald E. McAuliffe 

PENNSYLVANIA—Merle A. Beam, Helen 
M. Beatty, Helen G. Cavanaugh, Myrtle T. 
Davidson, Earl A Dimmick, Lowell C. 
Drake, Ruth M. Evans, Ora A. Goodrich, 
Mary L. King, Gaise Lacek, Pearle G. Lewis, 
Marion W. Meyer, Mary Ellen Rockefeller, 
Elsie Mae Roenigk, Catherine Shearin, S. 
Louise Smith, Calvin Stevens, Ann Gogolach 
Vaughn, Helen A. Wetzel 

RHODE ISLAND—Stephen A. Greene, Jr. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Siby]! E. tagwell, 
Judson Liles Brooks, Leona C. Cunningham, 
W. Charles Hawkins, Corinne S. Rowe, R. 
H. Swygert 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Ruth V. Johnson 

TENNESSEE—Emma F. Fox, Annie Lee 
Johnson 

TEXAS—William C. Cleveland, William 
Ross Phillips, Lucy S. Turner, James A. 
Winter 

UTAH—Arthur E. Arnesen, Verna Berg, 
J. Elliot Cameron, Dean C. Christensen, 
Lawrence C. Christopherson, David Lind- 
quist Ellis, Ruby J. Fletcher, John Claud 
Haws, Donald B. Kelly, Kleon Kerr, Merva 
R. Morris, William J. Naylor, Blanche Nel- 
son, Jay L. Nelson, Stella H. Oaks, Wanda 
S. Peterson, Wanda tobertson, Edith B. 
Stimpson, Blaine J. Wasden, Carl H. What- 
cott 

VERMONT—Margaret A. Forbes 

VIRGINIA—William I. Nickels, Jr., Ar- 
thur J. Parr, Mrs. L. O. Rose, Malcolm 
Royster Sydnor, Amanda Wickline 

WASHINGTON—Burton L. Wiig 

WEST VIRGINIA—Mary Allcock, Ruth C. 
Bishop, Clara Cunningham, Zula Shomo 
Davis, Dorothy C. Engle, Mrs. Dana Stike 
Evans, Verda C. Fankhouser, Edith May 
Logsdon, Edna Lynch, Paul 8S. Martin, 
William Earl Michael, Mrs. Dale Milam 
Miller, Willie M. Reed, Marion E. Richards, 
Ora May Rogers, Clavel Smith, Mrs. David 
G. Sterling, Earl N. Straight, Isabel Strick- 
ling, R. Keith Thompson, Calantha West, 
Queenie T. Williams, Mona Eloise Wood, 
Coleta Ann Wyatt 

WYOMING—Chester H. Bowen, Catherine 
Gillies, Sybil Jackson, James R. Kirby, 
Robert A. Kuns, James C. Quigg, Gail R. 
Wright 

FOREIGN—Guillermo E. Torres 





FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA Headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1955 NEA Convention—July 3-8, Chi- 
cago. 

American Education Week—Nov. 7-13. 
rheme: “Good Schools Are Your Respon- 
sibility.” 

NEA Membership, May 31, 1954: 561,- 
708. 


NEA officers and headquarters staff: 
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NEA Handbook, pages 260-61, inside back 
cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 364-381. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, council: complete information, 
Handbook, pages 271-342. 

Centennial Action Program goals: 
Handbook, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession: Information 
free from NEA; see Handbook, pages 383- 
389. 


What the NEA Stands for 
[Excerpts from the NEA Platform] 

Tue National Education Association 
believes that education is the inalien- 
able right of every American; that it is 
essential to our society for the promo- 
tion and preservation of democratic 
ideals. Therefore, the Association de- 
clares its convictions and challenges its 
members to leadership in attaining the 
objectives of this covenant. 


Il. The Child 

Every child, regardless of race, be- 
lief, economic status, residence, or 
physical handicap, should have the op- 
portunity for fullest development in 
mental, moral, social, and physical 
health, and in the attitudes, knowl- 
edges, habits, and skills that are essen- 
tial for individual happiness and ef- 
fective citizenship in our democratic 
nation. As a means to this end, the 
Association advocates: 

[A] Enriched curriculums that pre 
pare the child for his cultural, voca- 
tional, recreational, social, and civic 
responsibilities and that take into ac- 
count the interests, needs, and ability 
of individuals. 

[Bj Socially desirable environment 
that will give a background of more 
fertile experience. The radio, motion 
pictures, and television are of such mo- 
mentous force in the life of the child 
that every effort should be exerted to- 
ward their continuous improvement. 

[C] Expansion of our physical-fitness 
program which will help the child to 
understand the scientific basis of health, 
physical and mental, and to develop 
health habits. This will include instruc- 
tion regarding the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics upon the human body and 
upon society. 

[D] Health services that will 
strengthen the effectiveness of individ- 
uals as citizens. The school should fight 
the evils of malnutrition, nervous ten- 
sion, physical ailments, and lack of phy- 
sical comforts by securing adequate 
food, clothing, and medical care thru 
coordinated efforts of local, state, and 
federal agencies for children who are 
in need. 

[E] Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States to provide for the 
prohibition of child labor. 

[F] The improvement and strict en- 
forcement of school attendance laws. 

[G] The right to unfettered teach- 
ing, which will aid the child to adjust 
himself to his environment and to 
changing social conditions thru the de- 
velopment of habits of sound thinking. 
The fundamental principles of Ameri- 
can democracy and world cooperation 

[Continued on page 454] 
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Have | you | seen it? 





Childcratt 


America’s Famous Child Development Plan 


Never before 
such a wealth 
of material 

to help you 
enrich your 


curriculum! 
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Now 15 volumes—7 completely new! 
Hundreds of beautifully illustrated 
stories, poems, fairy tales, adventures 
— to arouse children’s interest, supply 
necessary visual imagery, help you 
initiate topics. 


New science volume — exciting illus- 
trations, interpretations of living 
things, the sky, earth, machines. 


New art volume —finesf creative pro- 
grams ever worked out for children. 
Hundreds of appreciation activities! 


New music volume—new fun with 
sound and rhythm—songs, hymns, lull- 
abies! 


New guidance material — over 150 
specialists help you better understand 
children, explain different behavior- 
types to parents. 


Complete with curriculum and corre- 
sponding correlations for each of the 
early grades. Helps enrich your back- 
ground, locate teaching aids and ma- 
terials needed, develop strong year 
round program. 


At no change in price! If you haven't 
seen the new Childcraft edition, write 
for full information today. Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Hayes, Childcraft, Dept. 3100, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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You can win one of these 





Flo-master 


TEACHERS’ CONTEST 
/08 Prizes in alt! 


First Prizes eVee $500.00 
Second Prize ee $250.00 
Third Prize A ee 3 a 00.00 
hwardsOf =» «60+ 9 Qo cach 


Forty Honorable oo 
Mentions Of ee ecee $ 10. EACH 


Sixty FLO-MASTER SETS (as illustrated) 


Flo “Master 


The NEW S-22A Set: ~ 


Pocket-size FLO-MASTER with 4 assorted 
Felt Tips. Fine Mark Adapter. 2 oz. can 
Ink. 2 oz. can Cleanser—a $3.90 Value 


Here is all you have to do: 





1. Send in the coupon for an entry blank and contest 


rules 


2. Write a letter stating how the Flo-master Felt Tip 


Pen has helped you as a teacher 


3. Mail the letter with your entry blank and a speci- 


men of your work done with the Flo-master 


If you haven’t used a Flo-master. you’ll be de- 
lighted with this revolutionary pen. It writes on 
any surface — plastic, wood, paper, metal — with 
broad lines or thin lines—heavy or light. The flow 
of ink is accurately controlled by an automatic 
valve. Flo-master inks in eight colors are instant- 


drying, waterproof, smudge-proof. 


To get you started on your letter here are some 
of the uses of the Flo-master we know about. You 


probably have discovered many others. 


* Making flash-cards, charts, posters, maps 

* Wall displays of nursery rhymes 
and illustrations 

* Object identification cards 
(piano, chair, etc.) 

* Reading and pronunciation cards 

¢ Wall charts of pupils’ 
accomplishments (list of books 
read, attendance, etc.) 

* Seasonal and activity posters 
(Easter, Christmas, etc.) 

* Window decorations 

* Marking athletic equipment 

NOTE: Entries must be mailed 

by November 30, 1954 — so — 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Teachers’ Contest : 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. NE-4 
153 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 


i am interested in entering your Flo-master 


Teachers’ Contest. Please send me (without obli- 
gation) entry blank and Contest Rules. 


NAME———__ "= 


STREET & NUMBER 





cITY. ZONE——_STATE—______. 


SAME OF SCHNOCL.... ee 


Npnicnepeetiabininaeiniasibin edearcnaninasinmtanenal 
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[Continued from page 452] 
demand that students be informed con- 
cerning controversial issues. 

[H] Systematic programs of vocation- 
al and educational guidance, vocational 
placement, and followup, in charge of 
competent persons especially equipped 
for the work. 

[I] Unified community recreational 
programs that lead toward physical and 
mental health, effective citizenship, and 
constructive use of leisure time. 


[Next month: “II. The Teacher’ ] 


NEA Publications 


Administering a Sick-leave Program 
for School Personnel. Reports current 
practices and offers guiding principles. 
1954. 24 p. 50¢. AASA, NEA. 

Building Americans in the Schools. 
Official report of the 80th annual con- 
vention of the American Assn of School 
Administrators. Atlantic City, 1954. 
254p. $2.50. AASA, NEA. 

Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1954. Proceedings of the Ninth Natl 
Conference on Higher Education. 1954. 
321p. $3. Assn for Higher Education, 
NEA. 

Developing Community Schools. Pro- 
gram summary, Dept of Rural Educa- 
tion, Atlantic City, February 1954. 53p. 
Single copies free; additional copies 
50¢ each. Rural Dept, NEA. 

Education for Business Efficiency in 
the Small High School. 1954. 62p. $1. 
United Business Education Assn, NEA. 

Size of Class in 241 Urban School 








New Member of 
the NEA Board 


of Trustees 


J. Cloyd Miller 


CHASE NEWS PHOTO 


Districts 30,000 to 100,000 in Popula- 
tion, 1953-54. Circular No. 5, 1954. 75p. 
$3. Size of Class in 110 Urban School 
Districts over 100,000 in Population, 
1953-54. Circular No. 6, 1954. 46p. $2. 
Educational Research Service of Ameri- 
can Assn of School Administrators and 
NEA Research Division. 

Emerging Practices in Mathematics 
Education. 22nd yearbook, Natl Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics. 1954. 
448p. $3.50 to NCTM members; $4.50 
to nonmembers. NCTM, NEA. 

Janie Learns To Read. Issued by 
Elementary School Principals and Natl 
School Public Relations Assn [NEA de- 
partments}. For use with parents. 1954, 
40p. 50¢.-.NEA. 

The Great Quovadis by Robbins Bar- 
stow, Lillian Lehman, and Helen Ryan, 
Skit to promote membership in local, 
state, and national professional asso- 
ciations. Four in cast. 1954. 12p. Single 
copies free. NEA. 

Health Needs of School Children, a 
Report of Problems as Seen by Teach- 
ers. 1954. 82p. 75¢. American Assn of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, II 
Elm St., Oneonta, N.Y. 

Information Concerning Teaching 
and Other Educational Positions with 
Government Agencies Outside the Con- 
tinental Limits of the United States. 
Ip. Free. Committee on Internatl Re- 
lations, NEA. 

1954 Teacher Supply and Demand 
Report. Prepared by NEA Research 
Division for Natl Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA. 1954. 52p. $1. 
NCTEPS, NEA. 

Physical Education in Small Schools, 
Elsa Schneider, ed. Prepared for the 
Dept of Rural Education and _ the 
American Assn for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation [NEA de- 
partments]. 1954. 159p. $1. Order from 
Rural Dept, or AAHPER, NEA. 

School Camping: A Frontier of Cur- 
riculum Improvement by John W. Gil- 
liland. 1954. 58p. 75¢. Assn for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA. 





New Members of the NEA Executive Committee 





H. C. Roberson John Lester Buford 





Lois Carter Lyman V. Ginger 
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MAN’S WAYS 
AND TIMES 


A new program in the elementary 
social studies field for grades 3 
through 6 


WAYS OF OUR LAND 


Clarence Woodrow Scrensen 


OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS 
Lewis Paul Todd @ Kenneth S. Cooper 


NEW WAYS 
IN THE NEW WORLD 


Todd and Cooper 


WORLD WAYS 
Todd and Cooper 


Geography, map, and picture consultant: 
Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 


Teaching aids and guides: 
by Helen M. Flynn and Mildred C. Letton 


Silver Burdett 


45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Chicago ®@ Dallas @ San Francisco 
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Choir Year 


Choir robe _ illustrations. 
samples America’s Finest 
Caps & Gowns. For in- 
formation about graduation 
caps and gowns, write for 
catalog A-121 







COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 1000 N. MARKET ST 
NEW YORK 1,6. ¥ CHICAGO 1, ILL LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
366 Fifth Ave 228 WN. LaSalle St 1634 N. Cahuenga Blvd 


SAVE MONEY Bitar 
ON BOOKS ever 


Special Discounts to Schools and Libraries 


Make your own selections from the best-sellers of 
all publishers and save money. Our 60th annual 
bargain catalog lists 25,000 new books as well as 
old favorites, including best reading for children of 
all age groups—Fiction, Reference, Science, History, 
Religion, Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over a 
million teachers, librarians, supervisors and homes 
have used our service since 1895. Send today for 
1955 free catalog, ‘Bargains in Books.” 


Ask about our special pechenes Book Fair Pian 
to raise money without any cash outlay. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 34 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Social Understanding Through Lit- 
erature: Bibliography for Secondary 
Schools by G. Robert Carlsen and Rich- 
ard S. Alm assisted by Geneva Hanna. 
Useful in social studies. 1954. 111p. 
$1.25. Natl Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, NEA. 

Strengthening Community Life: 
Schools Can Help by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA and 
the American Assn of School Adminis- 
trators. Role of the school in commu- 
nity life. 1954. 42p. 35¢. EPC, NEA. 

Time for the Job. Reprint of selected 
articles from the Natl Elementary Prin- 
cipal for 1953-54. 1954. 96p. $1.25. Dept 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 

What Does the Code of Ethics Mean 
to Us? Guide to the use of the NEA 
Code of Ethics. Prepared by the NEA 
Research Division for the NEA Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics. For local 
association use. 1954. 8p. 15¢. NEA. 

What Research Says to the Teacher: 
4. Teaching Handwriting by Frank N. 
Freeman. Fourth in series of pamphlets 
on use of research in the classroom, 
sponsored by Classroom Teachers and 
American Educational Research Assn 
[NEA depts]. 1954. 34p. 25¢. NEA. 

Quantity discounts on all the above 
items for which there is a charge, unless 
otherwise indicated. 


Filmstrips 


NEA in Action, 1954. Color filmstrip 
adaption of NEA Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr’s second annual report 
to the profession. Recommended for re- 
porting to faculties, professional asso- 
ciations, college classes, and lay groups 
on the work of the NEA. Filmstrip, 
35mm, color, including script, $3. Tape 
recording by Dr. Carr, cued to filmstrip, 
$6 additional. No discounts. NEA. 

Preventing Fires in Your Home. 50- 
frame color filmstrip produced by 
NEA’s Natl Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation and the Virginia State Board of 
Education. For upper elementary 
grades. 1954. 35mm. $3.50. No dis- 
counts. Safety Commission, NEA. 


Do It Now! 


Affiliation with the NEA gives a local 
association representation in the NEA 
Representative Assembly, with the 
right to participate in the discussions 
and decisions of that body. It makes all 
NEA services directly available to the 
local. Current research bulletins, the 
NEA News, the annual volume of the 
NEA Addresses and Proceedings, the 
News Bulletin and Official Report of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
are automatically sent to each affiliated 
local. 

Has your local association sent its 
annual $5 affiliation dues to NEA 
headquarters? If not, do it now! 





Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


GOOD NEWS for teachers! A revolu- 
tionary new magnetic tape has just been 
released which offers 50% more tape 
wound on standard-size reels, thus 
enabling teachers to make uninter- 
rupted recordings of longer broadcast 
plays, concerts and 


news events. One reel of ax 
this new extra-play tape &® 
actually gives teachers éS» = 
the same recording time S @®) 
now found on 1) reels 

of conventional tape. 


THIS MEANS your students this fall will 
be able to hear recorded broadcasts of entire 
concerts by great symphony orchestras .. . 
complete dramatic productions...full reports 
of historical events — without the annoying 
interruptions caused by stops for reel change. 


The New Tape is called “‘Scotch”’ Brand 
Extra-play Magnetic Tape 190A. Its devel- 
opment is the result of intensive laboratory 
research with new, more potent oxide coat- 
ings. Made with a 50% thinner magnetic 
coating and a 30% thinner backing ma- 
terial, new 190A tape not only offers more 
recording time on the same size reel, but 
gives improved high fidelity response... 
with sufficient critical strength to meet the 
severe demands of most school recording 
machines. 


GREATEST ADVANTAGE of Extra- 
play tape to teachers is its increased 
recording time. With 50% more tape 
wound on each reel, the new magnetic 
tape eliminates the problem of reel 
changeover—always present in making 
recordings with most ordinary tapes. 


Your Students Hear 
broadcasts, school plays, 
concerts, lectures just as 
they were originally pre- 
sented — without pauses, 
breaks or interruptions to 
distract them or destroy 
continuity. So, naturally 
the teacher’s job is made easier, and the 
value of the recording as an instructional 
device increased. 


I'LL BE HAPPY to hear your opinion 
of new, thinner “‘Scotch’’ Brand Extra-play 
Magnetic Tape 190A. Try it in your record- 
ing jobs and send me your comments or 
suggestions. Just drop a line to me—c/o 
Educational Division, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company, 900 Fauquier 
Ave., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 





The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are 
registered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made 
in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND 
MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


For special literature, cata- 
log, price list, booklet Plan- 


ning Your Playground or 

specifications, write Dept.B 
THE 5. E. BURKE 

Playground Equipment Co. 


Box 986 New Brunswick, N. J. 
Fond du Lac. Wisconsin 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Ir you are looking for a publisher, sen ur 
free illustrated booklet titled 7 the ‘ ithe r in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we have 
done for hundreds of other writers. All subjects 
c ered. New authors welcomed. Write today 


for Booklet N. It’s free 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif., Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 





LEATHER and LEATHERCRAFT ACCESSORIES 
for SCHOOL and COLLEGE 





rags. billfolds ‘ 
cases, belts, ete. Old and Gaucho Bag Kit—original 
newest riginal lesigns lesign Sueded cowhick 
Special eel lic Colors: Turquoise aqua, 
ad . ye _ w rust red green, 
counts to all educational mustard and dark brown 
institutions. Send for our Size Ss” x 7” x 3. Com- 
‘ plete kit, $3.60 prepaid. 
— t one of hundreds 

ifferent kits 


WILLIAM WARNE LEATHER co. ~s Merchant Since 1928 
2555-A Honolulu Ave., Montrose, Calif. 


NEW ART IDEAS— 
ready to help you 
CHOOLARTS) ts ces 'scheot 


ARTS brings you 


; eS are the crisp, mod- 
iat wo ern, stimulating 


3 a \St kind. They’re sure 
A as Ae : to spark creative- 
p= Ne as ness in your pupils 
Pi: if —save you time— 

” make your teaching 

c easier, more inter- 
we Pr hn esting and produc- 


tive. 
These and many other timely subjects are yours 
to read and enjoy with your classes. 


Crafts for the Grades. 
Creative Planning 
Developing original designs. 


Holiday Activities. 
Mobiles. 
Drawing and Painting. 


And what's more, you'll find the six special de- 
partments give you answers and suggestions 
of lasting help by showing methods, techniques, 
and giving answers to questions for the class- 
room teacher. 


Fill in the coupon and be sure of your fresh supply 
of artcraft ideas every month for the next ten 
months—starting immediately. Ten issues $5. 


SEND NO MONEY. We'll gladly bill you later. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
8410 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
| Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL | 
ARTS for the next 10 issues. | 
| © Enclosed find $5.00 0 Send bill | 
| IONE Ws ens ct eee eek Eh ba aen. . adeedo hace | 
| EIN” Sop caitlin ata aan < lela niaehivnce 0:40:60, dame | 
Ne ri, ak ete ae oe BOD <4. ds crarmtans -f 
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it’s a Date 





Oct. 1-2: 


Ninth Natl Conference of 
County and Rural Area Supts, Dept of 
Rural Education, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 4: Rural School Charter Davy, NEA 
Dept of Rural Education. 

Oct. 4-6: Natl Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation, Dept of Rural Education, NEA, in 
cooperation with the US Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. ¢ 

Oct. 4-6: Natl Conference on Physical 
Education for College Men and Women, 
sponsored by American Assn for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, NEA, 
in cooperation with Natl Assn for Physical 
Education of College Women, and College 
Physical Education Assn, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 14-16: 
Science Teachers Assn, Biological Station, 
University of Oklahoma, Lake Texoma. 

Oct. 17-24: United Nations Week, NEA 
thru its Committee on Internatl Relations 


Regional conference, Nail 


and American Assn for the United Nations. 


Oct. 24: United Nations Day. 

Nov. 5-6: Southeastern regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Nash- 
ville. 

Nov. 7-9: Northwest Conference on Ad- 
ministrative Leadership 
munity Schools, 


Serving Com- 
American Assn of School 
Administrators and NEA Dept of Rural 
Education, Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 7-13: American Education Week. 
“Good Schools Are Your Responsibility.” 

Nov. 10-13: Regional convention, Inter- 
natl Council for Exceptional Children, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Nov. 11-13: Leadership conference, spon- 
sored by the Dept of Elementary School 
Principals, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Nov. 25-27: Annual meeting, Natl Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Indianapolis. 

Nov. 25-27: Southern Business Education 
Assn Convention, UBEA, Little Rock, Ark. 

Nov. 26-27: Ninth joint committee con- 
ference, Dept of 
Washington, D. C. 

Dec, 27-30: Annual winter meeting, Natl 
Science Teachers Assn, NEA, and Ameri- 
can Assn for Advancement of Science, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Dec. 27-29: 15th Christmas meeting, Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, St. 
Louis. 

Dec. 28-30: National meeting, 
Assn of America, Chicago. 


Classroom ‘Teachers, 


Speech 





[The following officers are for 1954-55:] 


Industrial Arts Association 


President: Gerald Baysinger, Wayne 
University, Detroit. 

Ist vicepresident: Burl N. Osburn, 
State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. 

2nd vicepresident {teacher educa- 
tion]: John A. Whitesel, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

2nd vicepresident [supervisors]: D. 
W. Gordon, Ontario Department of 
Education, Toronto, Canada. 


2nd vicepresident {classroom teach- 
ers}: C. Merrill Hamilton, public 
schools, Raleigh, N. C. 

Secretary-treasurer: 
Brown, State 
Buffalo. 


Kenneth W. 
College for Teachers, 


Educational Secretaries 

President: 
divisions, 
Chicago. 


Martha S. Luck, evening 
Northwestern University, 

President-emeritus: 
son, Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Junior pastpresident: Emma G. Cast- 
ner, Washington, N.]. 

Ist vicepresident: Corinne Messen- 
ger, North Litthe Rock, Ark. 

2nd vicepresident: Rachel Maynard, 
University of Arizona, 


Louise H. Nel- 


Tucson. 
3rd vicepresident: Ella Mae Flippen, 
state dept of edn, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Recording secretary: Charlotte L. 
Parr, East Eugene, Oreg. 
Corresponding secretary: 
Hammond, Hampton, N.H. 
Treasurer: Elberta Macgregor, Se- 
attle. 


Edith E., 


ANSWERS TO “TEST YOUR NEA IQ” 
[See page 446] 


[1] Waurine Walker; [2] William G. 
Carr; [3] 1201 16th Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; [4] Centennial Action Pro- 
gram; [5] $150; [6] New York; [7] /.- 
sentative Assembly; [8] 14; [9] 1857; [10] 
Philadelphia. 





Credit Unions are 
Morale Boosters 


Tue remarkable success of the 
credit unton movement in the Des 
Moines public-school system has 
contributed so much to the morale 
of our employes that I want to 
urge every large 
enough to support such an organi- 
zation to take immediate steps to 
obtain its benefits. 

I feel that every school adminis- 
trator should support such an or- 
ganization and promote member- 
ship in it. I am personally con- 
vinced that the creation of a credit 
union and the cooperative associa- 
tion of the members who maintain 
its program produce high morale, 
provident and productive purpose, 
and a closely knit fellowship un- 
equalled by any other means. 

Professional relationships are fre- 
quently quite impersonal. However, 
when the active members and sym- 
pathetic officers of a credit union 
help fellow-members thru almost 
every type of emergency, these re- 


working group 
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lationships become deeply personal 
and friendly. ~ 

Providing a financially sound and 
thoroly safeguarded savings plan is 
another important service rendered 
by every credit union. Thru mem- 
bership in the Iowa Credit Union 
League, the Independent School 
District Credit Union has the addi- 
tional advantage of insured invest- 
ments up to $1000 as well as in- 
sured loans. 

Recently a Des Moines school em- 
ploye who was the breadwinner 
for a family of seven died suddenly 
from a heart attack. The fact that 
the money he had borrowed from 
the credit union was covered by 
insurance and his family received, 
thru credit union share insurance, 
double the amount of his accumu- 
lated savings should be evidence 
enough of the service offered mem- 
bers by the Credit Union. 

Thru the control of the policies 
of the credit union and the han- 
dling of its business details, officers 
and members grow in business skill 
and in the spirit of service. 

Management should urge any 


working group of sufficient size to 





form a credit union. It provides an 
economical source of credit and will 
rescue its members from the trials 
so often resulting from unantici- 
pated financial demands. 

—N. D. MC COMBS, superintendent, 
Des Moines [Iowa] Public Schools. 





Athletics 


Tue motion pictures in this list have 
been selected by Carolyn Guss of the 
Indiana University Audio-visual Center 
as representative of some of the varied 
fields of athletics in which films and 
other audio-visual materials are avail- 
able. These films are available from 
rental libraries or from the producers 
indicated by numbers in brackets. 
Badminton Fundamentals. 11 min. 
sd. color or b&w. Gives badminton 
court dimensions, lists the equipment 
needed, and demonstrates how the 
game is played. [1] Gr. 4-12, college. 
Better Football. 23 min. sd. b&w. 
Shows several game situations and their 
relation to the rules. The importance 


PHONETICS 
6-O-ball 
aa 


Teaching ig eacior 


Make your own flash cards, signs, posters with this 
new writing and drawing tool. Visual aids made with the 
MARSH 77 have eye-appeal, hold attention, make teach- 
ing a pleasure. Teachers using the MARSH 77 say, “Fits 
my hand like a fountain pen. Cap snaps on easily. Felt 
points firmly held in place. Smooth ink flow. Guaranteed 


not to leak.”’ 


THERE'S ART-MAGIC IN THE FELT POINT... 


for sketching, layout, illustration. Get effects of pen, 
pencil, charcoal, brush, crayon. Ink is smear-proof, in- 
stant drying. Marks on any surface—wood, paper, metal, 
glass, cloth, plastic. No. 1 Personal Set $3.25. At school 


supply,art and stationery stores. 
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POSTERS 


or with thie vereatile 


— 


City and State 


Z 
b 
3 
® 


Q)- Mail coupon below today for FREE | 
DWS'') QUICKIE COURSE in drawing and lettering. 


MARSH CO., 95 Marsh Blidg., Belleville, Illinois 


Send free Quickie Course in drawing and lettering and name 
of riearest dealer. (No obligation.) 


ee 


of knowledge of the rules is emphasized 
by a team which has to learn “the hard 
way.” [4] Gr. 7-12. 

How To Ski. 11 min. sd. b&w. Gives 
a detailed explanation of skiing tech- 
nics, using some slow-motion photog- 
raphy. [5] Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 

Play Better Golf: Part I, Funda- 
mentals. Part II, Advanced. Each 9 
min. sd. bkw. Demonstrates by means 
of regular, slow-motion, and close-up 
photography some technics which will 
improve a golfer’s game. [3] Gr. 10-12, 
college. 

Soccer, the Universal Game. 11 min. 
sd. b&w. Shows origin and spread of 
the game of soccer, how it is played, 
and some skills involved in playing the 
game. [2] Gr. 10-12, college, adult. 

Understanding Basketball. 10 min. 
sd. b&ew. Two basketball teams demon- 
strate as a coach explains the game 
and the rules. The role of the spectator 
is also explained. [6] Gr. 7-12, adult. 


PRODUCERS: [1] Coronet Films, Coro- 
net Building, Chicago 1. [2] Hollywood- 
Panamerican Films, 5356 La Mirada Ave., 
Hollywood 29, Calif. [3] Official Films, 
Inc., 776 Grand Ave., Ridgefield, N. J. 
[4] Official Sports Film Service, 7 S. Dear- 


born St., Chicago 3. [5] Skibo Productions, 


165 W. 46th St., New York 36. [6] Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17. 


LETTERING 
aABg 
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FIRST AID CHARTS 


MARSH 77 
Felt Faint PEN 
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Coronet EF ilms in Ser 1es ... for better teaching! 


Coronet films in series are planned and produced in direct 
relationship to one another . . . like consecutive chapters in a 


textbook: For example, in the series— 


American Revolution: The Background Period 
American Revolution: The War Years 


American Revolution: The Postwar Period 
—each film is designed to do its part in presenting the full story. 
For pupils, films in series present ideas that are consistent, 


internally related and similar in approach. For teachers, films in 


series permit better planning and more effective utilization. 


The following Coronet films in series are currently available: 


American Revolution 
Safe Driving 
American Literature 


Background for Reading 
and Expression Grades 
Functional Safety 
Literature Appreciation Your Health 
English History 


Music Appreciation 


World History 
U. S. Geography 
Science for Primary Grades 


Science for Intermediate 


Life in Other Lands 


Basic Music Instruction 


Are You Ready for Service? 

















For complete information on the series of your choice 
for rental, preview or purchase—write today to: 


Coronet Films 


Dept. NE-104, Coronet Building * Chicago 1, Ill. 





Note to an Unknown 
Teacher 


Here is my son 

Unused to any but the spoken 
word, 

Unused to hurts a 
world can give. 


thoughtless 


He is of me 

As I am of the ones who gave me 
life. 

And they and I shall live 

So long as earth will know 

His likeness and the likenesses 

Of those who may come after him. 

Teach him to love and walk as tall 

As God has given him ability; 

To think and never be afraid 

Of what the indolent 

Have said cannot be done. 

His “two and two’s” and all the 
rest 

He'll learn with little help from 
anyone. 

In him you have another opportu- 
nity 

To hold within your hand a life to 
shape. 

Of such as he tomorrow’s nation 
will be made, 
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So give him of your best and build 
him well. 

And when you've given of that best, 

Then he will also be of you. 

For in his heart and mind 

The way of life you taught 

Will live as I shall live in him. 
—CHARLES W. EDWARDS, teacher, 

Galesburg, Illinois. 


N) For the beginning teacher J 


Right from the Start 


Wuar advice do I have to give 
you? Well, since you've asked, I'll 
mention just a few things that a 
beginning teacher might want to 
keep in mind. 

First, ‘““make haste slowly.” Re- 
member that education is a con- 
tinuous process. Don’t attempt to 
teach the children everything you 
know in the first month or two. 

Second, choose your personal ad- 
visers carefully from your new 
teacher acquaintances. You'll find 
teachers in general are a fine lot. 
But you may run across an individ- 





ual now and then of another type. 
Make a rapid exit when a teacher 
buttonholes you and starts discuss- 
ing rumors and gossip. 

Third, don’t be selfconscious 
about the things you don’t know 
about teaching. All teachers are— 
or should be—forever learning new 
things. So feel free to go to your 
principal, your supervisors, and 
your fellow-teachers with your prob- 
lems—but don’t use your colleagues 
as props. 

Fourth, become a real friend of 
your pupils in a way that will let 
them see you as a trusted adult 
leader and guide to the achieve- 
ment of their goals. If you establish 
a sincere relationship, the students 
will respect you as a person, despite 
inevitable differences of opinion. 

Fifth, organize your work so that 
every child will be busy with worth- 
while learning activities according 
to his individual capabilities—ac- 
tivities in which he has been guided 
so as to feel that the tasks belong 
to him, at least in part. This is the 
best discipline insurance on_ the 
market. 

Finally, remember that there are 
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many, many things in teaching 
which experience alone can give 
you. Therein lie the challenge, the 
growth, the interest, and the satis- 
factions of teaching. 

—J. RONNIE ROBERSON, journalism 
teacher, Sand Springs [Okla.| High- 


school. 





It's a good Idea... 


To be able to answer those who ask: 
“Do we get our money's worth when 
we join our local, state, and national 
organizations?” Charles E. Stoaks, presi- 
dent, North Tonawanda [N._ Y.] 
Teachers Association, writing in Chalk- 
dust, NY'TA publication, would reply: 

“Let’s analyze first the NEA. Isn't it 
worth a few dollars to know that we 
have a welltrained staff of experts con- 
tinuously at work? From them we can 
learn, for example, how our state com- 
pares with the rest of the nation and 
where and when we might lag behind 
in forward-looking learning and teach- 
ing. Is it not helpful to know that the 
best-trained, most capable minds are 
at work day in and day out to follow 
legislative trends and to point out any 





Government Empcovers Grsurance Companys 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 
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prospective legislation that may raise 
or lower our educational standards and 
advise of such dangers? We think it is 
of vital importance. 

“The same ideas hold for the state 
and local associations. These stand 
ready to aid the individual teacher 
or community with the best available 
legal talent in educational matters. 
They also analyze and initiate pros- 
pective legislation that will tend to 
advance educational progress. Ideas 
along many lines are exchanged, with 
profit to the community. 

“We in North Tonawanda have been 
extremely fortunate in enjoying fine 
cooperation between the community, 
board of education, administration, 
and teachers. As a result, we are likely 
to become lackadaisical as regards our 
setup. Such a situation does not exist 
in localities where arrogant political 
groups have attempted to let special 
interests benefit at the expense of a 
good school system. 

“If it were not for united action on 
the part of local and state associations, 
the whole educational system might 
suffer. Ask yourselves—have we ob- 
tained our excellent tenure and retire- 
ment legislation because of the spon- 
taneous generosity of legislators and 
politicians? Probably not. 

“Let us promote and aid these educa- 


tional organizations that work con 
stantly to keep our schools out of the 
hands of special-interest groups, and 
join them in making schools secure for 
educational progress.” 

To help interpret the school to pa- 
trons. The Montville [Conn.] Educa- 
tion Association compiled and distrib 
uted a booklet describing school poli 
cies and regulations. The local board of 
education approved the project. Mar- 
jorie Rice is MEA president. # 


























under our modern plan... 





(A Capital Stock Company. . 


(CoveRNMENT EMPLOYEES Drsurance Company 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


DR itiissidccin () Married (No. of Children 


| «Relation ~—s Marital Status No. o Children 


TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 
SAVINGS up to 30% 


on Auto Insurance 










. Not Affiliated with the U. S. Govt 


O) Single 


.. Occupation .......... 





PETMAN ie RR, Shad ca 
PTS “CERIO 25 TES ST Se eR eee 
ON ES ETE: TNT ANNES 
2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?............ One way distance is............ miles. ' 
(b) Is car used.in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [) Yes [J] No § 
3. Estimated mileage during next year ?..................... My present insurance expires....../....../.. ' 
4. Please SON... ..cccccgeccseees rate inquiry cards for distribution to my associates 096 : 
7 WHY PAY MORE?... MAIL TODAY ' 
ee Oe Oe Oe 8 OS OS SS OS BS 2 BOBO OS OS OO SS OS SO SO OC OS SOO OS OSC OSC OS ee ee eS eS eee 5 
rates on your automobile insurance and allows youto | 
deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting ' 
agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 4, 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast [{ 
to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. ' 
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REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors Write for samples, brochure and 
prices 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 





PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS 


Plays on Bolivar, Miranda, San Martin, Dom 
Pedro Ii. Also folk-lore. Many titles to choose 
from. Three plays for $1.00, minimum order. 
Send for descriptive card. 


PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS (J) 


5552 Netherland Avenue oF. €..772 





X IMPROVE READING! ‘| 


KRATEOMETER,. electric accelerator x $35.00 


EYE-SPAN TRAINER 210, plastic 


individual 
tachistoscope with slide set 


FLASH-TACHMENT, converts any 2x2 or film 
strip projector to an eye-span trainer —- ee 
S advertisement ir Sept NEA Journal page 382 


Send orders or AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. N. 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 


inquiries to 





New Tenure Study 


IN June 1954, the NEA Commit- 
tee on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom issued Analysis of Teacher 
Tenure Provisions: State and Local. 
This bulletin, prepared by the Re- 
search Division, is devoted to state- 
by-state abstracts of tenure laws. 

For each of 32 states, including 
the District of Columbia and Ha- 
waii, types of positions covered by 
the tenure law, provisions for ‘pro- 
bationary service, and tenure pro- 
visions are summarized. This part 
of the bulletin should provide a 
ready reference for those now 
covered by a tenure law but seeking 
improvements in their own _ pro- 
visions, and also for those who have 
not yet obtained tenure protection. 

The general analysis and ap- 
praisal of tenure laws that precedes 
the state-by-state summary points 
out typical provisions, unusual pro- 
visions, and problems that arise be- 
cause of ambiguous legislation or 
absence of specific provisions. Altho 
occasional reference is made to 
court cases that substantiate con- 
clusions stated in the text of the 
bulletin, no attempt was made to 
incorporate in this statutory analy- 
sis even an incomplete showing of 
judicial interpretations of various 
types of tenure provisions. 

The bulletin also summarizes 
statutory provisions for teachers’ 
contracts, other than tenure laws. 
In the states that do not have ten- 
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TAKE A STUDY COURSE ON WHEELS 
NEXT SUMMER 

] New England, 3 hours college credit. 

(_] California 3 weeks conducted. 

() Also, Free European Tour Folder. 

[_] Steamship or Air Reserv. Engage Now. 


234 Cl don St. 
ARNOLD TOURS Seine: om 













Every Teacher Ought To Have 
YOUR BOY AND MINE 


to show parents who come trotting up to school 
to back Junior up when he gets into trouble and 
runs home with just half the story. Let them see 
what he thinks of giving their children a defense 
instead of a correction. He takes the teacher's 


side fairly and equitably. 


John Dallavaux, R. D. 2, Rutland, Vermont. 


Kindergarten Teachers! Hear That? 


You Don’t Have To Be A Speech Teacher... . 
To use the Speech Improvement recordings for children 
by Elaine Mikalson, M.A., with your whole class! Non- 
breakable 78. they are the only speech records in musie. 
Full instructions with album. Approved by Speech Ther- 
apists. Album of 3 records $7.95 ppd.;—4 records 
$10.45 ppd. Californians add 3 sales tax. Write 
for particulars or order direct from 


Pacifie Records Company 
P. 0. Box 808, San Diego 12, Calif. 





ure, discussion of other legislation, 
the use of written contracts, the 
terms of those contracts, and the 
dismissal of teachers under contract 
show the limited scope of protection 
teachers without tenure may have. 
The inadequacy of continuing-con- 
tract laws of the spring-notification 
type is emphasized as provisions of 
each are tabulated. 

Within the same state, legislation 
often differs from one county to 
another, from one school district 
to another, and from one city to 
another. Rural teachers have tenure 
protection in 15 states only, while 
city teachers (or some of them) 
are employed under tenure laws in 
22 states. In 36 states rural teachers 
have either continuing-contract or 
tenure legislation, whereas some or 
all city teachers in 41 states have 
such protection. Without statewide 
tenure, teachers are restricted in 
mobility. 

Tenure laws will lead to im- 
proved standards in the teaching 
profession. The most obvious stimu- 
lus is the requirement of proba- 
tionary service. Most teachers must 
serve three years in the same school 
district or county before becoming 
eligible for tenure status. Less obvi- 
ous is the implication to be drawn 
from statements of legal causes for 
dismissal of tenure teachers. Profes- 
sional growth is frequently set forth 
as a specific requirement for con- 
tinued employment. Several of the 
more recent tenure laws grant ten- 
ure status only to the teachers who 


first Love 


First loves, they say, are forgot- 
ten almost before the sweet pain ol 
disappointment is even felt. 

They are wrong. 

Eloise Jennings was the prettiest 
girl in town by a couple of country 
miles. Her eyes were warm and 
brown and friendly. She was always 
kind and usually gentle, but she 
had plenty of fire and spirit too. 

It used to amaze me how she 
knew just the right tone to take 
with her rough fifth-graders. She 
handled the brilliant, the stupid, 
the brave, and the bashful with 
exactly the correct measure of pa- 
tience and firmness. 

Frankly I thought it was all set 
between Eloise and me. She had 
never said how she felt about me, 
altho once after I’d explained how 
I felt, she leaned over and kissed 
me on the cheek. I was too timid to 
return her kiss, but I was sure it 
meant something. 

So it hit me pretty hard when she 
told me that she was getting mar- 
ried and swapping her teacher's 
certificate for a housewife’s apron. 

“Who is he?” I asked, and I 
couldn’t help choking up a little. 

Eloise named him—an insurance 
man there in town. Not 
enough for her. 

I didn’t say anything. I just took 
a long walk, trying not to think 
about it. If I hadn’t been so big, 
maybe I would have cried. 

First loves don’t die easy, not 
even when you're just 11 years old 
and in love with your fifth-grade 
teacher. 

—JOE PARHAM in the Macon [Ga.} 
Telegraph and News. 
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hold certain types of certificates. 

The NEA began its campaign 
against the unfair dismissal of 
teachers in 1887. Tenure laws have 
been one instrument in that cam- 
paign. Today at least a portion of 
the teachers in 40 states have some 
kind of tenure protection. 

Tenure has sometimes been mis- 
understood as giving a lifetime posi- 
tion to teachers regardless of effici- 
ency. Rightly understood, tenure 
provides an orderly method for the 
dismissal of incompetent teachers 
while at the same time saving efli- 
cient tenure teachers from dismissal 
for personal or political reasons. # 
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U nxess otherwise indicated, the following 
materials for celebrating UN Day [Oct. 24] 
and teaching about the UN may be ob- 
tained by writing to the United States 
Committee for UN Day, 816 21st St. N.W., 


elie 


For confidence and success in the middle grades — 


THE NEW BASIC 
Washington 6, D. C. Write to the com- READING PROGRAM 
mittee for the complete list of its mate- 


er sa fe GRAY ¢ MONROE « ARTLEY « ARBUTHNOT | 


Now in use: | 


Posters : | a 
THE NEW Times and Places, Book 4/1 ia 


Tue following posters are available free: 

Preamble to the Charter of the UN. 
5”x8”. Limit 2 per order. 

Stamps of the UN. 15”x22”. Pictorial 
reproduction of UN stamps. 


Ready January 1: 
More Times and Places, soox 4/2 
TEACHER'S EDITION + THINK-AND-DO BOOK 


UN Day Posters: UN building with UN 
flag in background. 10”x15”. UN’ flag fly- 
ing over people marching across globe. 
10”x15”, also 15”x22”. 

UN Day Proclamation. 17"x22”. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s 1954 UN Day Proclama- 
tion. Published by US Dept of State. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
30”x40”. Complete text. Limit 2 per 
order. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Set of four 30”x40” posters. Pictorial pres- 
entation of declaration. Limit 1 set. 

United Nations in a Troubled World. 
Set of three 24”’x38” pictorial posters. 
Limit 5 per order. 


Other Materials 
But What Has the UN Accomplished? 


Businessman’s question-and-answer on the 
UN. 12p. Up to 10 copies free. Quantity 
discounts. 

Dial-A-Gram. Two 10” discs which ro- 
tate, giving in color the flags, products, 
and other information about the UN coun- 
tries and activities. 1-10, 50¢ each; 11 or 
more, 35¢ each. 

The Education of Martha Blake by 
Dorothy Groeling. Dramatic script for 
stage, radio, or TV. An American commu- 
nity defeats an organized attack on teach- 
ing about the UN. Cast of five. 1954. l4p. 
15¢ each. 

FAO—Guide for Discussion. Cartoons 
and text. 16p. Free. Limit 10 per order. 

Games of UN Countries. Typical games 
and short description of some of the UN 
countries. 27p. 25¢ each. 

How To Find Out About the United 
Nations. Facts about the operation of the 
UN headquarters and sources of available 
materials. 68p. 15¢ each. 

Leaders Guide for UN Day 1954—The 
UN Depends on You. Suggestions for cele- 
brating UN Day and for organizing local 
committees. 24p. 1-10 free; additional 
copies 5¢ each. 

Program Helps. How communities of 
various sizes celebrated UN Day. 4p. Single 
copy free; additional copies 1¢ each. 

Unesco—What It Is, What It Does, How 
It Works. Folder. Free. 1953. Limit 5 per 
order. 

UN Day 1954. How the UN builds for 
peace. 4p. Up to 100 free; additional copies 
50¢ per 100. 

UN Facts Series. Series of 9 four-page 
leaflets containing information about the 
six main divisions of the UN and the three 
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Coming early in 1955: 
THE NEW Days and Deeds, soox 5/1 
THE NEW People and Progress, 800K 6/1 


A solid, sequential program designed to help teachers develop in 
all their pupils the basic skills and understandings children need for 
confident, successful reading in all areas of the curriculum; to build 
character through stories that meet children’s personal and social 
needs; to acquaint children with good literature; to provide leads 
to wide personal reading for every child. 


Write for detailed information 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 e Atlanta 5 ” 


principal economic commissions. 25¢ per 
set; 20¢ in lots of 5 or more. 

UN Flag Set. Sixty-one paper flags, 2”x3” 
[60 member nations plus flag of UN] 
printed on both sides, unassembled, glued 
edge, sticks for mounting, no base. $1 per 
set. 

The UN-—Its Record and Prospects. By 
A. M. Rosenthal, New York Times corre- 
spondent. Carnegie Endowment 1953. 60p. 
Timely appraisal of the UN. 1-4 copies, 
35¢ each. 5-25 copies, 30¢ each; quantity 
prices on request. 

Should the UN Charter Be Reviewed 
or Revised? By Esther Hymer. Objective 
background discussion. 1954. 16p. 10¢ per 
copy; $7 per 100. 

Speakers Kit. Speech outlines and back- 
ground material for the speaker. $1. 

Specialized Agencies of the UN. What 
they are and do, how they work. 1953. 
16p. Free. Limit 2 per order. 

Teachers and UN Day. Program. sugges- 
tions and helps. 4p. Single copy free; ad- 
ditional copies 1¢ each. 

A Year of Tangible Results. Review of 
the work of the Specialized Agencies and 
Children’s Fund during 1953. 1954. 20p. 
15¢ each. , 

Your Community United Nations. By 
Pearl Richardson. Practical plan for re- 
lating work of the UN to community life. 
1953. 35p. 1-9 copies, 35¢ each; 10 or more 
30¢ each. 

Whai’s the UN to Us? By Beatrice 
Lamb. Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fund. l6p. 10¢ each. 50 copies for $3.50. 


Dallas 2 


. San Francisco 5 . New York 10 





WHO—What It Is, What It Does, How 
It Works. Folder. 1953. Free. Limit 5 per 
order. 

World Against Want. An account of the 
UN Technical Assistance Program. Pic- 
tures, charts, text. 1953. 80p. 50¢ each. 

Flags of the World. 85 flags of the world, 
each 1”x54"; sheets gummed and _ perfo- 
rated, in full color. 25¢ per sheet. 

Jigsaw Puzzle. UN flags in color, with 
names of countries. 1-11, 30¢ each; 12 or 
more, 25¢ each. 

A UN Quiz. Questions and answers on 
UN. For parties, quiz shows, programs. 
1954 Rev.. 4 p. 5¢ each; $2.50 per 100. 


UN Materials from NEA 


Box Score on the UN: 1945-1954. Inven- 
tory of major United Nations successes 
and failures. Two-color poster size 10¢. A 
smaller two-color reprint from the NEA 
JouRNAL is also available. Single copy free; 
additional copies 5¢. Quantity discounts. 
Committee on International Relations, 
NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Other Sources 


Write to the following organizations for 
their lists of UN materials: 

American Association for the United 
Nations, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 

Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I teil 
vou what to write, where and how to sell; 
ind supply big list of editors who buy from 
vginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 


Iree ta 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-L, Chicago 26, III. 





The FRACTION TRAINER 


Helps pupils understand fractions 





| 


Valuable Both For Teacher Demonstration and 


Pupil Manipulation 


*% Makes clear the meaning of like and 
unlike fractions, proper and improper 
fractions, numerator and denominator. 


*% Gives meaning to the abstract proc- 


esses of addition, subtraction, multi- 


plication, and division. 


*% Aids in a meaningful transition from 
the study of common fractions to the 
study of decimal fractions and per 


cents. 


Six 8” discs and base are molded in attractive 
colors of a strong, durable plastic. The 24 frac- 
tional parts fit on pegs of base. Each piece 
shows the fraction and its decimal and per- 


centage equivalent in small raised figures. 


Price $3.75, plus postage. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 


(You will also find the NUMBERMASTER and 
Parts-of-the-whole COMPARATOR useful arith- 
metic teaching aids. Information will be sent 


upon request.) 


ROBINSON-HOWELL COMPANY 


1322 Grant Ave., San Francisco 11, Calif. 





Robinson-Howell Company 
1322 Grant Ave., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


PEN cass c aes FRACTION TRAINERS ($3.75 plus 


postage) 
Send me information on: 
. The NUMBERMASTER 
. The Parts-of-the-whole COMPARATOR 


. Kindergarten-primary KEEP CLEAN APRON 


Send to 


| 


Your name 
Chg. to me .. 
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International Relations 


Mosr of our selected booklists this year 
will come to THE JOURNAL thru the co- 
operation of the Joint Committee of the 
NEA and the American Library Associa- 
tion. For this service our special thanks go 
to Committee Chairman Louise Galloway, 
supervisor of school libraries, Kentucky 
State Education Department; Mildred L. 
Batchelder of the ALA; and Robert A. 
Luke of the NEA. 

This month’s list of recent books on in- 
ternational relations was compiled by a 
committee from the New York City Bureau 
of Libraries. Helen R. Sattley, chairman 
of the committee, is director of school 
library service of the Bureau. 

Numbers in brackets refer to publishers, 
which are listed at the end of the article. 


Beyond the High Himalayas by W. O. 
Douglas. A travel book of Central Asia. 
1952. 352p. $5. [5] Gr. 9 up. 

Big Family of Peoples by Irmengarde 
Eberle. How mankind divided into various 
nationalities. 1952. 242p. $3 [2] Gr. 5-10. 

Burma Boy by Willis Lindquist, illus. by 
Nicolas Mordvinoff. The love of a boy for 
an elephant. 1953. 96p. $2. [13] Gr. 4-6. 

A Chance To Belong by Emma A. 
Jacobs, illus. by Oscar Liebman. How a 
D. P. family in eastern Washington State 
become part of the community. 1953. 214p. 
$2.50. [8] Gr. 5-7. 

Famous Humanitarians by William 
Oliver Stevens. In 13 chapters, 20 bene- 
factors of mankind are briefly described. 
1953. 134p. $2.75. [4] Gr. 6-12. 

The First Book of Israel written and 
illus. by Nora Benjamin Kubie. Govern- 
ment, citizens, language, occupations, holi- 
days. 1953. 69p. $1.75. [17] Gr. 4-7. 

Getting To Know Korea by Regina Tor. 
Visits to real boys and girls in Korea. 1953. 
16p. $2.25. [1] Gr. 4-6. 

Growing Human Family by Minocheher 
Masani. Developing human relationships— 
from prehistoric days to the UN. 1951. 
127p. $2.50. [15] Gr. 9-12. 

Introducing Asia by Lawrence H. Bat- 
tistini, with maps and illustrations. Lands, 
peoples, resources, and problems. 1953. 
286p. $3.75 [3] Gr. 10-12. 

Japan in Story and Pictures by Lily 
Edelman, illus. with photographs. Simple 
family activities of the Japanese. 1953. 56p. 
$2.25. [6] Gr. 4-6. 

The Land and People of Greece by 
Theodore Gianakoulis, illus. from photos. 
The land, people, and history of Greece. 
1952. 117p. $2.50 [10] Gr. 6-9. 

The Picture Story of Sweden by Hester 
O'Neill, illus. by Ursula Koering. 1953. 
No paging. $2.50. [14] Gr. 4-8. 

The Pool of Knowledge by Katherine 
Shippen, with photographs. How the dif- 





ferent countries of the UN help each other 
thru the Technical Assistance Program, 
1954. 148p. $2.50. [7] Gr. 6-9. 

The Story of People, an Anthropology 
for Young People by May Edel, illus. by 
Hubert Danska. Social habits of the vari- 
ous peoples and their adaptations. 1953. 
197p. $3. [11] Gr. 6-12. 

Prison and Chocolate Cake by Nayan- 
tara Sahgal. During World War II, two of 
Madame Pandit’s daughters came to Wel- 
lesley for college. This is their story, told 
by the younger. It is also the story of their 
beautiful family life and of the tribula- 
tions of the great men who were close to 
them, Gandhi, Nehru, and their own 
father. 1954. 236p. $3.50. [9] Gr. 9-up. 

Twelve Citizens of the World by Leon- 
ard Kenworthy, illus. by William Sharp, 
Biographies of 12 individuals, such as 
Ralph Bunche and Arturo Toscanini, who 
have made contributions to the world. 
1953. 286p. $3.50. [5] Gr. 7-10. 

Twenty and Ten by Claire Huchet Bish- 
op as told by Janet Joly; illus. by William 
Pene du Bois. A story of 20 French chil- 
dren who shelter 10 Jewish children from 
the Nazis. 1952. 76p. $2.50. [16] Gr. 4-6. 

UN Today and Tomorow by Eleanor 
Roosevelt and William De Witt. An ac- 
count of the United Nations from early 
dates to 1953. 1953. 236p. $3. [7] Gr. 7-10. 


List of Publishers 


[1] Coward, McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

[2] Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th 
\ve., New York 16. 

[3] John Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison 
\ve., New York 16. 

[4] Dodd Mead & Co., Inc., 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

[5] Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, 


[6] Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
\ve., New York 17. 

[7] Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
New York 16. 

[8] Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

[9] Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

[10] J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washing- 
ton Sq., Philadelphia 5. 

[11] Little, Brown & Co., Inc., 34 Beacon 
St., Boston 6. 

[12] Lothrop, Lee, Shepard, 419 4th 
Ave., New York 16. 

[13] McGraw-Hill Book Co., _ Inc, 
(Whittlesey House Publications) , 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 

[14] David McKay, 225 Park Ave., New 
York 17. 

[15] Oxford University Press, 114 5th 
Ave., New York II. 

[16] Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17. 

[17] Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., 
New York 21. 


33rd_ St., 





Correction 


THE statement on page 300 of the 
May NEA Journat, that Educational 
Research and Appraisal by A. S. Barr 
and others replaces The Methodology 
of Educational Research by Good, Batt, 
and Scates, is inaccurate. The two 
books differ in coverage and emphasis, 
and both are valuable aids to the ad- 
vanced student of education. 
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What Does the Code of 
Ethics Mean to Us? 


Tuar is the name of a new study 
guide issued by the NEA Commit- 
tee on Professional Ethics. The 
guide was prepared by the NEA Re- 
search Division. 

It’s the first round in a nation- 
wide program to increase the sig- 
nificance of the NEA Code of 
Ethics. The committee asks local as- 
sociations everywhere to get copies 
of the booklet and to begin a pro- 
gram of activities. 

You may decide— 

@ To study the situations in 
your commuhity which promote 
high ethical practices among teach- 
ers 

@ To examine local personnel 
policies to discover how they could 
be improved in terms of profes- 
stonal ethics 

@ To explore the attitudes of 
teachers and public on the ethics 
involved in school-community re- 
lationships 

@ To adopt a plan for dealing 
with those teachers who persistent- 
ly violate the code adopted by your 
group. 

We urge your group to keep a 
record of its activities. Send us out- 
lines of your programs, descriptions 
of the work of study groups, copies 

of research reports, and other ma- 
terials. 

These materials will be studied 
by the NEA Research Division and 
written up as a handbook of what 
local groups can do. 

Send your communications to the 
Committee on Professional Ethics, 
NEA Center, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE 


READERS 


published. 





GINN BASIC 


A successful basic reading series for grades 
1 through 8, offering a complete and well- 
balanced program which closely co-ordinates 
Reading mono- reading with child development, and which 
graph #15, Crea- emphasizes reading for understanding, inter- 
tive Reading, just pretation, and use. It provides full equipment 
for learning to read—readiness books, chart, 
cards, readers, workbooks, teachers’ manuals, 


tests, records, and enrichment readers. 













Home Office: Boston 
Dallas 1 





Atlanta 3 


Ode to My Child’s Teacher 


I think that I shall never see 
A teacher quite as sharp as thee, 
Who keeps some 40 eager faces 
Always in their proper places. 
And teaches every son and daughter 
What the schoolboard thinks she 
“oughter.” 
There must be a reward in heaven 
For one who teaches kids of seven. 
My sample drives me to the brink 
Of trying hemlock as a drink. 
That’s why I marvel so at thee 
Who hast two score from nine till 
three. 
—MRS. GEORGE E. BROWN, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 


Misrepresentation 


599 


“Wuart is the matter?” asked the 
mother of her tearful daughter 
after her first day at school. 

“TI don’t like teacher,” the tot re- 
plied. “When I went in she said, 
‘You sit here for the present,’ and 
she never brought it.” 

—The Balance Sheet. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 11 
Columbus 16 


Recess 












Chicago 16 





San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 





Inattentive 


DurRING an oral reading lesson 
one of the fifth-grade boys _pro- 
nounced “pitcher” for “picture.” 

“What did you call that word?” 
I asked. 

“IT don’t know, sir,” he replied; 
“I wasn’t listening.” 

—E. E. WUEHLE, Lake Zurich, Ill. 








“I couldn’t seem to 
get your necktie right.” 


AL JOHNS IN ‘“‘AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE’ 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 
»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
ind supply big list of editors who buy from 
eginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
tudy. Write to sell, mght away. Send for 


tacts 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-L, Chicago 26, III. 





The FRACTION TRAINER 


Helps pupils understand fractions 


Le ape ne 


Valuable Both For Teacher Demonstration and 


Pupil Manipulation 


*% Makes clear the meaning of like and 
unlike fractions, proper and improper 
fractions, numerator and denominator. 


% Gives meaning to the abstract proc- 
esses of addition, subtraction, multi- 


plication, and division. 


*% Aids in a meaningful transition from 
the study of common fractions to the 
study of decimal fractions and per 


cents. 


Six 8” discs and base are molded in attractive 
colors of a strong, durable plastic. The 24 frac- 
tional parts fit on pegs of base. Each piece 
shows the fraction and its decimal and per- 


centage equivalent in small raised figures. 


Price $3.75, plus postage. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 


(You will also find the NUMBERMASTER and 
Parts-of-the-whole COMPARATOR useful arith- 
metic teaching aids. Information will be sent 


upon request.) 


ROBINSON-HOWELL COMPANY 


1322 Grant Ave., San Francisco 11, Calif. 





Robinson-Howell Company 
1322 Grant Ave., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Send me 
postage) 


Send me information on: 
. The NUMBERMASTER 
. The Parts-of-the-whole COMPARATOR 


. Kindergarten-primary KEEP CLEAN APRON 


Send to 


ae ° 


Your name 
Chg. to me .. 
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International Relations 


Mosr of our selected booklists this year 
will come to THE JOURNAL thru the co- 
operation of the Joint Committee of the 
NEA and the American Library Associa- 
tion. For this service our special thanks go 
to Committee Chairman Louise Galloway, 
supervisor of school libraries, Kentucky 
State Education Department; Mildred L. 
Batchelder of the ALA; and Robert A. 
Luke of the NEA. 

This month’s list of recent books on in- 
ternational relations was compiled by a 
committee from the New York City Bureau 
of Libraries. Helen R. Sattley, chairman 
of the committee, is director of school 
library service of the Bureau. 

Numbers in brackets refer to publishers, 
which are listed at the end of the article. 


Beyond the High Himalayas by W. O. 
Douglas. A travel book of Central Asia. 
1952. 352p. $5. [5] Gr. 9 up. 

Big Family of Peoples by Irmengarde 
Eberle. How mankind divided into various 
nationalities. 1952. 242p. $3 [2] Gr. 5-10. 

Burma Boy by Willis Lindquist, illus. by 
Nicolas Mordvinoff. The love of a boy for 
an elephant. 1953. 96p. $2. [13] Gr. 4-6. 

A Chance To Belong by Emma A. 
Jacobs, illus. by Oscar Liebman. How a 
D. P. family in eastern Washington State 
become part of the community. 1953. 214p. 
$2.50. [8] Gr. 5-7. 

Famous Humanitarians by William 
Oliver Stevens. In 13 chapters, 20 bene- 
factors of mankind are briefly described. 
1953. 134p. $2.75. [4] Gr. 6-12. 

The First Book of Israel written and 
illus. by Nora Benjamin Kubie. Govern- 
ment, citizens, language, occupations, holi- 
days. 1953. 69p. $1.75. [17] Gr. 4-7. 

Getting To Know Korea by Regina Tor. 
Visits to real boys and girls in Korea. 1953. 
16p. $2.25. [1] Gr. 4-6. 

Growing Human Family by Minocheher 
Masani. Developing human relationships— 
from prehistoric days to the UN. 1951. 
127p. $2.50. [15] Gr. 9-12. 

Introducing Asia by Lawrence H. Bat- 
tistini, with maps and illustrations. Lands, 
peoples, resources, and problems. 1953. 
286p. $3.75 [3] Gr. 10-12. 

Japan in Story and Pictures by Lily 
Edelman, illus. with photographs. Simple 
family activities of the Japanese. 1953. 56p. 
$2.25. [6] Gr. 4-6. 

The Land and People of Greece by 
Theodore Gianakoulis, illus. from photos. 
The land, people, and history of Greece. 
1952. 117p. $2.50 [10] Gr. 6-9. 

The Picture Story of Sweden by Hester 
O'Neill, illus. by Ursula Koering. 1953. 
No paging. $2.56. [14] Gr. 4-8. 

The Pool of Knowledge by Katherine 
Shippen, with photographs. How the dif- 





ferent countries of the UN help each other 
thru the Technical Assistance Program, 
1954. 148p. $2.50. [7] Gr. 6-9. 

The Story of People, an Anthropology 
for Young People by May Edel, illus. by 
Hubert Danska. Social habits of the vari- 
ous peoples and their adaptations. 1953. 
197p. $3. [11] Gr. 6-12. 

Prison and Chocolate Cake by Nayan- 
tara Sahgal. During World War II, two of 
Madame Pandit’s daughters came to Wel- 
lesley for college. This is their story, told 
by the younger. It is also the story of their 
beautiful family life and of the tribula- 
tions of the great men who were close to 
them, Gandhi, Nehru, and their own 
father. 1954. 236p. $3.50. [9] Gr. 9-up. 

Twelve Citizens of the World by Leon- 
ard Kenworthy, illus. by William Sharp, 
Biographies of 12 individuals, such as 
Ralph Bunche and Arturo Toscanini, who 
have made contributions to the world, 
1953. 286p. $3.50. [5] Gr. 7-10. 

Twenty and Ten by Claire Huchet Bish- 
op as told by Janet Joly; illus. by William 
Pene du Bois. A story of 20 French chil- 
dren who shelter 10 Jewish children from 
the Nazis. 1952. 76p. $2.50. [16] Gr. 4-6. 

UN Today and Tomorow by Eleanor 
Roosevelt and William De Witt. An ac- 
count of the United Nations from early 
dates to 1953. 1953. 236p. $3. [7] Gr. 7-10. 


List of Publishers 


[1] Coward, McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
\ve., New York 16. 

[2] Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th 
\ve., New York 16. 

[3] John Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison 
\ve., New York 16. 

[4] Dodd Mead & Co., Inc., 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

[5] Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, 


[6] Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
\ve., New York 17. 

[7] Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. 

[8] Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

[9] Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
\ve., New York 22. 

[10] J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washing- 
ton Sq., Philadelphia 5. 

[11] Little, Brown & Co., Inc., 34 Beacon 
St., Boston 6. 

[12] Lothrop, Lee, Shepard, 419 4th 
Ave., New York 16. 

[13] McGraw-Hill Book Co., _ Inc, 
(Whittlesey House Publications) , 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 

[14] David McKay, 225 Park Ave., New 
York 17. 

[15] Oxford University Press, 114 5th 
Ave., New York 11. 

[16] Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St. 
New York 17. 

[17] Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., 
New York 21. 





Correction 


THE statement on page 300 of the 
May NEA Journat, that Educational 
Research and Appraisal by A. S. Barr 
and others replaces The Methodology 
of Educational Research by Good, Bart, 
and Scates, is inaccurate. The two 
books differ in coverage and emphasis, 
and both are valuable aids to the ad- 
vanced student of education. 
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What Does the Code of 
Ethics Mean to Us? 


Tar is the name of a new study 
guide issued by the NEA Commit- 
tee on Professional Ethics. The 
guide was prepared by the NEA Re- 
search Division. 

It’s the first round in a nation- 
wide program to increase the sig- 
nificance of the NEA Code of 
Ethics. The committee asks local as- 
sociations everywhere to get copies 
of the booklet and to begin a pro- 
gram of activities. 

You may decide— 

@ To study the situations in 
your commuhity which promote 
high ethical practices among teach- 
ers 

@ To examine local personnel 
policies to discover how they could 
be improved in terms of profes- 
sional ethics 

@ To explore the attitudes of 
teachers and public on the ethics 
involved in school-community re- 
lationships 

@ To adopt a plan for dealing 
with those teachers who persistent- 
ly violate the code adopted by your 
group. 

We urge your group to keep a 
record of its activities. Send us out- 
lines of your programs, descriptions 
of the work of study groups, copies 
of research reports, and other ma- 
terials. 

These materials will be studied 
by the NEA Research Division and 
written up as a handbook of what 
local groups can do. 

Send your communications to the 
Committee on Professional Ethics, 
NEA Center, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE 
GINN BASIC 
READERS 















A successful basic reading series for grades 
1 through 8, offering a complete and well- 


balanced program which closely co-ordinates 


Reading mono- reading with child development, and which 


graph #15, Crea- 


emphasizes reading for understanding, inter- 


tive Reading, just 
published. 


pretation, and use. It provides full equipment 
for learning to read—readiness books, chart, 
cards, readers, workbooks, teachers’ manuals, 


tests, records, and enrichment readers. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 
Dallas 1 










Sales Offices: New York 11 
Columbus 16 


Recess 


Ode to My Child’s Teacher 


I think that I shall never see “I wasn’t listening.” 
A teacher quite as sharp as thee, —E. E. WUEHLE, Lake Zurich, II. 
Who keeps some 40 eager faces —— 
Always in their proper places. 
And teaches every son and daughter 
What the schoolboard thinks she 

“oughter.” 
There must be a reward in heaven 
For one who teaches kids of seven. 
My sample drives me to the brink 
Of trying hemlock as a drink. 
That’s why I marvel so at thee 
Who hast two score from nine till 

three. 

—MRS. GEORGE E. BROWN, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 


Chicago 16 


Atlanta 3 Toronto 7 


San Francisco 3 












Inattentive 


DvuRING an oral reading lesson 
one of the fifth-grade boys _pro- 
nounced “pitcher” for “picture.” 

“What did you call that word?” 


I asked. 


“IT don’t know, sir,” he replied; 
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Misrepresentation 


“Wuar is the matter?” asked the 
mother of her tearful daughter 
after her first day at school. 

“TI don’t like teacher,” the tot re- 
plied. “When I went in she said, 
‘You sit here for the present,’ and 
she never brought it.” 

—The Balance Sheet. 





“I couldn’t seem to 
get your necktie right.” 
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Good Morning, Mr. Sun! 


FRANK TULLER, superintendent 
in a small, midwestern town, was 
fond of children, especially little 
ones. Besides the highschool, he had 
an elementary school to supervise. 
Chis he usually visited two or three 
times a week. 

During a succession of cold, rainy 
days he somehow didn’t find time 
to visit until Friday morning. In 
going thru the hall, he waved and 
erinned a greeting to the children 
in the first-grade 
teacher didn’t see him. 

In the forenoon the skies lifted, 
and the sun appeared for a moment, 
but the dark clouds soon closed in 
again. 


room. The 


Before dismissing the children 
for the weekend, the teacher said, 
“How many of you noticed that an 
old friend looked in on us today? 
Someone who makes us very happy. 
He has a bright, smiling face—” 

Instantly 30 little bodies half rose 
in their seats. Thirty hands flew up 
in ecstacy. Thirty voices shouted in 
rapturous unison, “Mr. Tuller! Mr. 
Tuller!” 

—THOMAS J. 


MALONE, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


Problem 


When I come home 
From school, I have 
To make a great 
Decision: 
Shall I do 
My arithmetic? 
Or, watch the 
Television? 
—ILO ORLEANS, New York, N. Y. 


It?s Wiser Than You Think 
Dap, arriving late for the PTA 
meeting, inquired of the teenage 
boy who apparently was waiting 
outside for his mother, “Has the 
speaker finished his speech?” 
“Yes,” replied the boy, “but he 
hasn’t stopped talking.” 
—Kentucky School Journal. 


So Young To Be So Wise 


THE following definition was giv- 
en by one of my students during a 
seventh-grade spelling test: 

Marriage—a means by which 
women overpower or gain control 
of men. 

—WAYNE H. DAVIS, junior high- 
school, Hinsdale, Ill. 
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[Continued from page 390] 
man, International Relations, Mus- 
kegon [Mich.| Teachers Club. 


Scholarships To Honor Teachers 

Tuis spring the Druid Hills PTA 
in DeKalb County, Georgia, hon- 
ored one of our outstanding and be- 
loved teachers by establishing a 
teaching scholarship named in her 
honor. 

I think this is an idea well worth 
adopting by PTA groups thruout 
the country. It serves a double pur- 
pose by encouraging young people 
to go into teaching and by giving 
recognition to distinguished teach- 
ers, thus giving a boost to the whole 
teaching profession. 

—SARAH 8S. STOKES, Atlanta, Ga. 


School Rebuilding 


PuBLic apathy toward education 
may exist in other communities, 
but not in Bay Port, Michigan. 

Since our school building burned 
last February, the citizens in our 
town have been making an all-out 
effort to rebuild it. They voted 
overwhelmingly to tax themselves 
20 mills for operation and 10 mills 
for bonding over and above the 15- 
mill limitation. 


Praise is certainly in order for 


these fine people, many of whom 
can ill afford this extra financial 
burden. 

—ELLIS C. VAN DEVENTER, superin- 
tendent, Bay Port {[Mich.| Public 
Schools. 


Vacation Dream 


¢ Enthusiastic letters are still ar- 
riving in response to an article in 
the February 1954 JOURNAL suggest- 
ing a series of low-cost vecation cen- 
ters for NEA members and their 
families. Below are a few excerpts: 


‘THERE are many teachers like me 
who have no homes or anywhere to 
go in the summer. I hope the cen- 
ters will be more than a dream. 

—MARY WALDEN, Elida, N. Mex. 


I AM now thinking ahead to a 
summer vacation such as you de- 
scribe—one in which I can get some 
college credit and at the same time 
build up a backlog of recreation 
and new experiences that will help 
me face the new year with fresh 
hope and inspiration. 

—ZOE GENTRY, Wytheville, Va. 


Your article on vacation centers 
is something we in Danville have 
been waiting for. All 300 of us 
would probably wish to enrol the 
first year. 

—RACHEL READ, Danville, Ill. 


I CAN envision no more pleasant 
summer than working in the moun- 
tains or woods helping to build a 
vacation site for fellow-teachers. 

—ROBFRT D. ELLIOTT, Evanston 
[Zll.] Township Highschool. 


ANOTHER aspect to include in pre- 
liminary thinking would be devel- 
opment of tent-camping areas. 

—KENNETH M. HAZEN, Alliance, 
Ohio. 


Your plan for the NEA vacation 
centers brings into more concrete 
form an idea that has been in the 
back of my mind for years. I would 
enjoy working with the NEA to 
help fulfill this dream. 

—PAT DE SANCTIS, principal, Stro- 
ther School, Louisville, Ky. 


More About Sharing The Journal 


A THREE-MEMBER committee ol 
our local association is responsible 
for distributing NEA JOURNALS to 
various public offices. 

—DONNA LOU BUCHTEL, secretary, 
Bartlesville [Okla.| Education Asso- 
ciation. 


WE HAVE found that the NEA 
JourNAL and our state association 
journal are admirable instruments 
of public relations. 

In September a circular goes to 
each school committee member and 
PTA president. It states: “Mr. X 
of our teaching staff will be sending 
you regularly two magazines after 
he has finished reading them. We 
are sure you will be interested in 
reading about school work in Maine 
and in the nation.” 

Our teachers, with 100% mem- 
bership in local, state, and national 
associations, are glad to cooperate 
in this project. 

—HAROLD B. CLIFFORD, superin- 
tendent of schools, Boothbay Har- 
bor, Maine. 


¢ Lively reactions to Culver Mar- 
tin’s September letter (urging Spar- 
tan simplicity for THE JOURNAL) 
will be printed next month. Have 
you written in yet? 
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